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ExcaVvaTIONS at the ancient amphitheatre 
near Dorchester, known as Maumbury Rings, 
are being actively pushed forward under the 
direction of Mr. St. George Gray, of Taunton. 
On September 4, in tracing the line of the 
northern entrance, the excavators came upon 
a skeleton of a man of unusual stature with 
the head turned to the east, and near the 
head was found a Roman-British vase in a 
perfect state of preservation. By dint of 
great care the vase, which is of black ware, 
was got out of the chalk without a flaw. 
The researches on the western side of the 
arena have added strength to the theory that 
the terrace is of recent date, and that it was 
probably added to the original contour of 
the Rings by Cromwell’s forces during the 
Civil War, as it is well known that the Par- 
liamentarians used the arena as a fort. A 
Charles I. farthing found in the terrace gives 
support to this idea. 


On the afternoon of September 8, Professor 
A. Keith and Dr. E. Ewart presented to the 
British Association a joint paper containing 
an account of the discovery of human remains 
in a raised beach near Gullane, Haddington- 
shire. They pointed out, as reported in the 
Times, that “the interest of the find lay in 
the fact that in the same place there were 
cairns containing remains of the Iron Age, 
a grave belonging to the Bronze Age, and 
the human remains now found belonging 
VOL. VIII. 


to an earlier period, which in Dr. Ewart’s 
opinion represented a Neolithic people in 
Scotland almost identical with the Neolithic 
inhabitants of Switzerland. The exhibits in- 
cluded a number of flint and jasper instru- 
ments, which had been collected in the 
vicinity of Gullane, and human bones which 
showed the remarkable muscularity of a very 
powerful short race.” 


+ & 

We take the following paragraph from the 
Atheneum, August 31: ‘*M. Mauget has 
lately examined the question of enamels in 
Roman times, as exemplified in a Gallo- 
Roman workshop for mosaics which he has 
discovered near St. Ménéhould. He points 
out that the colours present a perfect series 
of gradations, showing a perfection of the 
colour-sense and a mastery of the technical 
processes involved for which we were hardly 
prepared. He thinks the art of enamelling 
was in the first instance derived from Egypt, 
where it was practised under the Saite 
Dynasty, but that its original home was 
probably Persia. He says that the Gallo- 
Roinan enamels were enamels in every sense 
of the word, and that it is curious that their 
makers never thought of applying them to 
pottery, as he has done with complete 
success. ‘The workshop in question was, 
according to him, used for the manufacture 
of mosaics only.” 


Further discoveries of Roman remains have 
been made in the Infirmary Field at Chester 
in the course of the excavations on the site 
of the projected new hospital buildings. In 
Bedward Row a number of human skeletons 
have been found lying east and west, and in 
many cases partly superimposed. All the 
evidence points to the remains being of 
Roman times. They were associated with 
the fragments of Roman pottery of some 
rare and unusual types, and there was also 
an extensive stratum of charcoal, indicating, 
in all probability, the refuse of a funeral 
pyre. On the same site was discovered a 
large clay furnace with a domed cover, the 
whole measuring 3 feet 6 inches by 4 feet. 
The feedhole had been roughly paved with 
sandstone slabs, and in the interstices were 
found the calcined bones of the ox and the 
goat, and numerous fragments of pottery. 
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The walls of the furnace had been consider- 
ably hardened by the heat. This furnace is 
of the same type as those which were dis- 
covered near Warrington, and were excavated 
some few years ago by Mr. Thomas May. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Hunting for Spanish treasures in the sunken 
Armada galleon at Tobermory, the divers 
have found the almost complete skeleton of 
a boy of about fourteen years of age, and 
a man’s jawbone, in which are set three 
perfectly shaped teeth. Large quantities of 
African oak, cannon balls of stone and iron, 
broken pottery and wine flagons, encrusted 
cullasses, daggers, swords, and muskets, lead, 
copper, and pieces of eight have also been 
recovered. Metal plates, showing the same 
embossments as on the specimens discovered 
last May, have been found in comparative 
abundance. Among the more peculiar finds are 
several feet of copper wire cable, a graduated 
brass bar supposed to be a tangent used for 
sighting purposes on a big gun, and a hollow 
shell containing a remarkably light and soft 


metal. 
¢ + *¢ 


During the excavations which are being 
carried out at the Basilica Church at Pontida, 
remains have been found of the historic 
Church of Pontida, where the conspirators 
met to take the oath against Frederick Bar- 
barossa. The discovery is an important one, 
as it settles the much-disputed question as 
to the actual site of the ancient church, 
which was destroyed in 1375 by Bernabd 
Visconti, whose daughter Donnina married 
Sir John de Hawkswood, the famous English 
condottiere. 
+ ¢ ¢ 


In the Zimes of August 17 the Rome cor- 
respondent of that journal reported that 
‘during some excavations for military pur- 
poses in the oasis of Tajura a well-preserved 
mosaic floor was discovered. The chief 
Archzeological Inspector in Tripoli says that 
the mosaic belongs to a temple of the Imperial 
Age. Furtherexcavations revealed the remains 
of walls with mosaics and a Latin inscription. 
The presence of a temple in what is now a 
deserted and sandy place proves that during 
the Imperial Age this district was fertile and 
cultivated.” 


A considerable amount of excavation work, 
in which Professor Bosanquet has given 
valuable assistance, has recently been carried 
out on the site of the Pretorium at Castell 
Collen, the Roman station on the banks of 
the River Ithon, near Llandrindod Wells. 
The whole building has been explored with 
the exception of a portion of the Sacellum, 
which presents the exceptional feature of 
possessing double walls divided by a packing 
of clay 2 feet thick guarding it on three sides. 
‘These precautions were evidently intended to 
keep the chief room of the Pretorium dry. 
The masonry uncovered in the course of ex- 
cavation included some carved mouldings, 
and a number of inscribed stones. Several 
of the bricks used in the building were found 
to bear the mark of dogs’ feet, and the finger- 
prints of the workmen who handled them 
before they were burnt. 

Among the discoveries are specimens of 
Samian, and Black, or Upchurch, ware of the 
Second and Third Centuries, a number of 
bronze fibulz (one in the shape of a dolphin), 
several large bronze coins (two of Antoninus 
Pius), and bronze ornaments in the form of 
bracelets. A portion of a fluted beaker, 
similar to one found at Gellygaer, has also 
been discovered. The stone implements 
unearthed include a quern and mortar, an 
implement resembling a pestle, a large quoit- 
like stone, and two smaller ones—presumed 
to be weights—and numerous sling stones. 
A number of iron calthrops, or crows’ feet, 
were found in one of the chambers opening 
from the Inner Court of the Prztorium. 


*¥ od 
A Reuter’s telegram from Constantinople, 
dated September 10, says that the glass and 
cement bands which were plastered over the 
cracks in the interior of the Mosque of 
St. Sophia by Mr. T. G. Jackson, the cele- 
brated architect, and Sir Francis Fox, the 
eminent engineer, two years ago, have 
snapped, in consequence of the recent earth- 
quake. Speaking to Reuter’s representative, 
Sir Francis Fox explained that much the 
same progress which has been going on at 
Winchester Cathedral for years past has been 
taking place in the famous old Byzantine 
St. Sophia Mosque. The thrust of the huge 
dome of the mosque has been forcing the 
supporting columns outward, and the line of 
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the dome itself has been falling in. Two 
years ago Mr. T. G. Jackson and Sir Francis 
Fox were consulted with regard to the condi- 
tion of the edifice, and strips of glass were 
placed over certain cracks in the interior to 
act as indicators in the event of the trouble 
spreading. 
showed, Sir Francis said, that the building 
was moving again. If restoration work was 
not at once placed in hand there was im- 
minent danger of the collapse of the mosque. 


The Mosque of Sophia is the most important 
of the many buildings of its kind in Constanti- 
nople. It has hadastormyexistence. Built 
by Constantine in 326, it was destroyed by 
fire in 532, and rebuilt by Justinian I. In 
559 the eastern portion of the dome was 
damaged by earthquake, and at a later period 
it was plundered by the Romans. When 
Constantinople fell into the hands of the 
Turks the Church was turned into a mosque, 
the golden mosaics, in so far as they dis- 
played human figures, being covered over. 
Since it was rebuilt by Justinian it has been 
somewhat restored and altered. It remains, 
however, the most noteworthy example of 
Byzantine architecture. 


The excavations at Wroxeter on the site of 
Uriconium have already resulted in the dis- 
covery within the city walls of the frontages 
of a number of houses, and a fine portico, all 
facing Watling Street. At various points 
four wells in perfect condition have been dis- 
covered. All of these were full to the top of 
Roman roofing-tiles, some burnt, and pieces 
of painted wall-plaster, many of handsome 
design ; while in one well a large quantity of 
goldleaf was found. This well has its original 
surrounding slabs and trough in position, and 
without a fracture. The newspapers reported 
that between seventy and eighty gold coins 
had been dug out, ranging from the reign of 
Vespasian, A.D. 69-79, to that of Gratian, 
towards the close of the fourth century ; but 
we have since heard that the reported gold 
coins have turned out to be merely brass. 
Other things brought to light are silver and 
copper coins, brooches, small implements of 
iron, and quantities of pottery, particularly of 
the beautiful Samian ware. Quantities of 
oyster shells of an immense size are coming 


The snapping of those strips 


to light, as well as large wine-jars and plates, 
all bearing the makers’ names. One pretty 
piece of pottery work is a Roman candle- 
stick. A furnace unearthed shows the flues 
and remains of the charred wood. As the 
work is only beginning, it is anticipated that 
the yield of finds will become increasingly 
valuable. 
% 


5 
The Builder of August 30, in continuation of 
its former articles on medizeval workmen, had 
a short paper on ‘“‘ The Medizval Mason,” 
with an illustration of “ English Stonemasons 
at Work,” from a fifteenth-century MS. in 
the British Museum. 


Dr. A. Abram, or 12, Belsize Avenue, South 
Hampstead, writes: “In the July number of 





LIVERY CUPBOARD AT RUISLIP, MIDDLESEX. 


the Antiguary I saw an interesting note on 
a livery cupboard which belonged to Prince 
Arthur, son of Henry VII. I enclose a 
photograph of one which is in St. Martin’s 
Church, Ruislip (Middlesex). A certain 
Jeremiah Bright, who died in 1697, left 
directions in his will that two shillings’ worth 
of bread should be given away in charity 
every Sunday, and each week twelve two- 
penny loaves are placed in the cupboard and 
afterwards distributed amongst the poor. 
Three similar cupboards may be seen in 
St. Albans Abbey, but they are of a slightly 
more elaborate design.” 


¢ ¢+ ¢ as 
The Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society have recently issued a circular point- 
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ing out the great loss which Oxford has 
sustained in recent years by the destruction 
of many of her picturesque old houses. 
“The Society,” continues the circular, 
‘‘ wishes especially to emphasize the need for 
the preservation of the character of her 
streets, as distinct from the University and 
College buildings. Many other towns have 
found it practicable to retain their old houses, 
but in Oxford no systematic attempt to this 
end has been made, and if the tide of destruc- 
tion is not turned, there will soon be no 
houses to illustrate Oxford’s long civic 
history.” The Society consequently pro- 
poses to organize opposition to further 
demolitions. A standing sub-committee has 
been formed (1) to schedule all existing 
houses and other antiquities that possess 
special architectural or historic value ; (2) in 
the event of any buildings, etc., on this list 
being threatened with demolition or “ restora- 


tion,” to do all that is possible to preserve - 


them; and (3) to make, catalogue, or col- 
lect pictorial and descriptive records of 
buildings, etc., in the schedule, and also of 
those of similar character that have dis- 
appeared. The sub-committee contains 
many well-known names, and the movement 
is supported by Professors Selwyn Image, 
and Oman, Mr. D. G, Hogarth, Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby, and other well-known scholars. 
We wish the Society all possible success in 
such well directed efforts. 


While referring to Oxford we may mention 
that Mr. Harry Paintin is contributing another 
series of his interesting papers on village 
churches to the Oxford Journal Illustrated. 
The first, on Broughton Pogis, appeared in 
the issue of that paper for September 4, and 
was to be followed by others on the churches 
of Little Faringdon and Kelmscott —all 
illustrated. 


The fourth report of the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient and Historical Monuments 
of Scotland was issued on September 9. It 
deals with the district of Galloway. The 
Commissioners desire again to draw atten- 
tion to the damage that is being done to 
pre-historic monuments, and more especially 
cairns, by the removal of the stones, of which 
they are composed, for road metal. The 





number of cairns in the county of Wigtown 
now reduced almost to the foundations is 
very great. A practice also to be deplored 
is that of utilizing sites of monuments not 
under cultivation, for the disposal of pebbles 
and boulders gathered from the fields, thus 
obliterating the features of the original con- 
struction. The survey of the ancient build- 
ings within the city of Edinburgh is being 
proceeded with, 


+ ¢ ¢ Fie 

The third report of the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient and Historical Monuments 
of Wales was issued on August 20. The 
Commissioners report that the volume of the 
inventories of Flintshire is being prepared 
for press. The inspection of the monuments 
of the county of Radnor by the secretary and 
Mr. G. Eyre Evans, has been practically con- 
cluded, and the text of the inventories is in 
preparation. The printing of the Radnor- 
shire volume will at once follow upon the 
publication of that for Flintshire. With 
reference to other work of the Commission 
that is now in hand, it is stated that the 
monuments of Denbighshire are in course of 
inspection by Mr. A. N. Palmer, and that 
the descriptions of many of them are already 
written. This county will be completed in 
the year 1912, and the publication of its 
inventories will, it is hoped, closely succeed 
the issue of the volume for Radnorshire. In 
the course of the year the Commissioners 
visited a number of the more important 
monuments in Montgomeryshire and Flint- 
shire, and gratefully acknowledged the 
friendly reception everywhere accorded them. 
They believe that their visits have done 
much to revive the interest both of land- 
owners and of local antiquaries in the monu- 
ments. In several important instances the 
result has been that measures were taken 
for the preservation of structures that were 
suffering from inattention and neglect. 


The sale of the remarkably choice collection 
of pre-Wedgwood and other pottery made by 
Mr. L. M. Solon, whose works on ceramics 
are well known, is announced to take place 
in the present month of October at Hanley. 
Messrs. Charles Butters and Sons of that 
town are the auctioneers, and announce the 
issue of illustrated catalogues at ros. 6d. each. 
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We hope to print in the next number of the 
Antiquary short notes on some pieces in the 
collection, with illustrations, by Mr. Bertrand 
Rhead. 


& 

Professor F. Haverfield contributes a valuable 
paper on ‘‘ Roman London” to Part II., vol. i., 
of Zhe Journal of Roman Studies. He re- 
marks on Sir Laurence Gomme’s recent book 
—The Making of London—that he is unable 
to accept many statements contained therein, 
such as the reference to various Celtic dwell- 
ings, to the “‘ territorium” and “ pomerium ” 
of Roman London, and the derivation of the 
name Londinium. He thus sums up his 
conclusions regarding an original Celtic city: 
“Hither there was no pre-Roman London, or 
it was a small and undeveloped settlement, 
which may have been on the south bank of 
the Thames.” He also dismisses the sug- 
gestion made by other writers that the Roman 
roads did not enter London and leave it 
again, but ran across to the south of it. 
The life of London, he believes, began very 
quickly after the Roman conquest. Its first 
phase was an unwalled town situated in the 
eastern part of what we now call the City, 
and by a.D. 61 it had become important. 
But we know little of it, the plan of its 
streets, or its public buildings. 
fell with other Roman cities in some unre: 
corded attack in the early fifth century, and 
lay waste for a hundred years or more, 


¢ ¢ 
The Morning Fost, September 3, printed the 
following interesting communication from 
a Welsh correspondent: “The only perfect 
specimens of pottery of the Early Bronze 
Age found in Flintshire have just been 
brought to light in a curious manner. In 
the course of a recent visit paid by the 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
(Wales) to Downing Hall, at one time the 
home of Pennant, the celebrated antiquary, 
and now part of the estate of the Earl of 
Denbigh, the Commissioners were invited 
to view the antiquary’s library. Arranged 
along the top of one of the tall bookcases 
in the library, which remains practically in 
the same condition as it was at the time of 
Pennant’s death, was a collection of Egyptian 
pottery. Noticing an earthen pot of a different 
character from the rest of the collection almost 


It doubtless | 


hidden out of sight, Mr. Edward Owen, Secre- 
tary to the Welsh Commission, requested 
that it might be brought down for closer 
inspection, when it was at once recognized 
as a perfect specimen of a prehistoric cinerary 
urn, the character of the ornamentation of 
which, with its zigzag lines and dots, left no 
doubt that it was a relic of the Early Bronze 
Age. In shape, though not in size, the urn 
is very like the famous urn found in the 
reputed grave of Bronwen the Fair on the 
banks of the Alaw, in Anglesey, a couple of 
centuries ago, which is now one of the most 
treasured objects in the British Museum 
collection of prehistoric antiquities. 

‘A still greater surprise was in store for 
the Commissioners. Inside the larger urn 
was found a smaller one, a rare specimen of the 
incense cup type, which contained an old and 
much-faded letter, conveying the information 
that the urns had been found in a tumulus 
on a neighbouring farm, and had been sent 
by the discoverer as a present to the anti- 
quary’s son. 

“As a result of representations made by 
Sir John Rhjs, the Chairman of the Welsh 
Commission on Ancient Monuments, these 
unique archzological treasures will shortly 
be transferred by the Earl of Denbigh to the 
Welsh National Museum at Cardiff.” 


+ ¢ ¢ 
The Herts and Essex Observer, September 7, 
contained a long and interesting account of 
a very considerable number of domestic and 
industrial antiquities, or “ bygones,” which 
have been added during the past two years 
to the collections at Saffron Walden Museum. 
We make the following short extract: “A 
collection has also been formed of old types 
of gardening and farming tools. Most of 
these forks, etc., were hand forged, and show 
methods of attachment to the handles and 
other points which have become obsolete 
since the introduction of factory-made articles 
drove the village craftsman out of the market. 
The flail and barley chopper, or ‘hummler,’ 
not often seen in use now, are represented ; 
also the dibbling-irons used for hand-sowing 
grain and beans, when the practice was sup- 
posed to be summed up in the rhyme: ‘One 
ier pigeon and one fer ter crow, one ter rot 
and one ter grow.’ A hand-forged iron 
ploughshare is also included. When the 
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long nose or point of the share became 
worn down, it was taken to the blacksmith 
and a fresh piece ‘shot,’ or welded on, in 
place of being discarded for a new part as 
at present. One of the most interesting of 
recent additions is the old hand-worked 
chaff-box presented by Mr. Overall. In 
this primitive machine the straw was levered 
forward along the trough or box by the 
action of a fork worked by one hand, and 
with the other the operator sliced off the 
ends with a downward sweep of a large 
scythe-like blade pivoted at its lower end. 
The left foot was in operation simultaneously, 
pressing down a lever which secured the 
straw, sO as to give a firm cut. No little 
skill was required to keep time with these 
three movements, but a good man could 
earn a very fair sum, being paid 2s. 6d. per 
score fans of chaff. The operator usually 
worked round a series of farms during the 
season, carrying off the chaff-cutter on his 
back to the next job. On larger farms chaff- 
cutting with one of these machines provided 
regular winter work for one of the hands.” 


+ + & 
Dr. J. Charles Cox contributed ‘ Notes on 
the Churches of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land” to the Atheneum of August 31 and 
September 14. Other newspaper articles on 
antiquarian subjects have been: “ London 
Pottery and the London Museum” in the 
Times, August 30; “Roman Remains at 
Gravesend,” by. Mr. Alexander J. Philip, in 
the .Worning Post, August 27; and “ Brick- 
Built Castles of Leicestershire,” with many 
illustrations, in the Architect, September 13. 


Gy 


Olimpses of MWedixval Life in a 
. Porkshire Borough. 
By J. Travis Cook, 


HRT HEN, in 1293, King Edward I. gave 

the present city and former borough 
nN Vs: of Kingston-upon-Hull its modern 
name, it had already passed through 
several phases of existence—previous incarna- 
tions, as it were. It was then the vill of Wyk 





or Wyk-upon-Hull, standing on the right bank 
of the River Hull, for some third of a mile 
above its junction with the Humber, in the 
vill of Myton. Its feudal lords were the 
Cistercian monks of Meaux Abbey, Holder- 
ness, who also owned the larger of the two 
fees into which Myton had become divided 
post Conquestum. Contemporary documents 
speak of the one vill as v//a del Wyk, and of 
the other as villa de Mitune. 

Hull, to use its colloquial name, first appears 
in history in 1160 as 42 Wyc de Mitune in the 
charter testifying Maud Camin’s sale to Meaux 
Abbey of two parts of the land of her patri- 
mony del Wyc de Mitune, with certain lands 
of hers in p’dicte ville de Mitune. 

This parent vill of Myton appears in Domes- 
day Book as a berewic of the great Danish 
manor of North Ferriby, the property 
T. R. E., of “Eddiva.” Myton was then 
‘‘ waste.” Whether the Norman scribe 
meant-by the word vastum merely that no 
land was under cultivation in the berewic, or 
used it in Livy’s sense, ‘‘ devastated,” “‘ made 
empty by ravage ” (and, if in this last, by foe- 
men or the waters of the Humber), does not 
appear. But the fact seems to establish the 
formation of the Wyk of Myton as a post- 
Conquest event. There is strong evidence 
that locally a “wyk” was an area of land 
enclosed wholly or mainly by water, whether 
in natural channels, ditches, or moats. 

Prior to the Danish conquests, Myton was 
a sixth-century English settlement at Hull 
mouth. Its 1086 tillage area of two and a 
quarter ploughlands (including the fallow) 
betokens a ¢u of not more than two families, 
certainly not a village community, assuming 
that the Domesday Book quantity represents 
the pristine arable. 

Vill of Wyk-upon-Hull, the Wyk of Myton, 
Danish berewic and English settlement, sum- 
marize backwards the pre-Edwardian history 
of Hull. 

In the fourteenth century the burghers 
enclosed the town within brick walls and 
towers, from Hull bank on the north-east to 
Humber shore on the south-west, and thence 
eastwards along its Humber frontage to Hull 
mouth. The latter river, their harbour and 

sole eastern defence, they guarded with a 
strong iron chain or boom at the entrance. 
Four military gates, each armed with port- 
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cullis and drawbridge, generally spoken of 
in the plural as North Gates, Beverley Gates, 
Myton Gates, and Hessle Gates, gave access 
to the town. There were alo posterns in 
the walls for strategic purposes. Travellers 
from the South of England usually crossed 
the Humber by the ferry from Barton (Lincs), 
established in 1325, and, landing on a small 
piece of ground jutting out into the stream 
and called “South End,” entered the town 
through a guarded archway in a strong tower 
of the south wall. This landing-place was 
early armed with cannon, 

There were three principal streets in 
medizval Hull, still existing under different 
and later names—Hull Street and Market- 
gate running from the north of the town to 
the south (the former along Hull bank), and 
Aldgate running from west to east. Minor 
streets were Munkgate, Mytongate, Old Kirk 
Lane, and Beverley Street, etc. 

The government of the town was both 
parentaland communal. The local authority 
consisted of “ Mr. Mayor and his brethren, 
the Aldermen,” elected and to some extent 
controlled by town’s meetings. Each Alder- 
man had a municipal ward under his juris- 
diction; but chiefest of all was, of course, 
Mr. Mayor, in his furred gown and chain of 
office, his ‘‘beard of formal cut, and fair 
round belly with good capon lined.” 

There was a delicious provision in the 
town’s ordinances to meet the case of any 
Mayor who should be “tedious or noyant” 
in his position. I suppose one was meant 
who, presuming on his dignity, should button- 
hole busy burgesses, to prate tediously his 
“wise saws and modern instances,” or pry 
too curiously into their affairs, or preside 
over public meetings with a ponderous slow- 
ness. If not “reconsiled and refourmed by 
ye gode airs” of his brethren the Aldermen, 
he was to be fined. 

An instance of the nature of the communal 
form of government existing in Hull during 
the fifteenth century is this: In 1456 the 
Mayor and Aldermen called a meeting of the 
burgesses in the Guildhall, “‘the comon bell 
yerunto rongen after ye manner of ye towne,” 
and it was enacted that thenceforth no house- 
holder should throw his refuse into the public 
street in front of his door (evidently the time- 
honoured method of getting rid of rubbish), 


but should wait for the town’s dustman to 
collect it from door to door, and convey it 
to “the tilery” (brickyard—a disused one, 
with open excavations) ; also that any house- 
wife or person found “ defectyve of outcast- 
inge of mokk in ye strete” should be fined 
fourpence. 

This communal authority was far-reaching. 
In 1565 a townsman, Thomas West, and 
Isabel his wife, having, through the wiles of 
the latter, deceived and robbed a London 
trader, were reduced at a stroke to beggary 
and exile. The Mayor and Aldermen, acting 
for the townsfolk, disfranchised the man, 
seized and sold all his goods and chattels, 
and, after carting the miserable couple 
ignominiously round the town, drove them 
from it destitute. 

It was also an ancient economy. There 
are on record many ordinances stated to 
have existed ab antiguo, and to have been 
annually proclaimed in public from time 
immemorial—such as that no cook or 
butcher should sell any meat, or any ‘‘ maner 
vittail,” except such as was seasonable and 
wholesome for human food; that every 
householder should cleanse before his door 
on each Saturday ; that none should deposit 
rubbish in the town moat or on the walls; 
and that no tavern should remain open after 
curfew. 

Nor was it any respecter of persons or sex. 
An irascible dame, wife of an apothecary, was 
reported to the Bench for having “ foughten 
and brokken one Nicholes Maungye’s 
hedde,” as well as having fallen into a habit 
of brawling, scolding, and reviling ber honest 
neighbours. As a gentle suggestion to reform, 
the “‘thowe” (ducking-stool) was solemnly 
placed at her door, coram publico. This 
destroyed the worthy dame’s last vestige of 
self-restraint. It is recorded that she burst 
out of her house in a furious rage “and 
tirreble manner,”’ armed with a hatchet, and 
then and there ‘‘ the saide thowe dydde cutt 
and breke all to peecys.” However, two 
days in the town gaol, in a tower grimly 
called “cold and uncouth,” brought madam 
to reason, and she was released on her 
husband’s paying the cost of a new 
“ thowe.” 

The town’s meetings, a very real folk-mote, 
were held in the Guildhall on the summons 
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of its bell. Here the Mayor and Aldermen, 
the town Chamberlains, and the Sheriff of the 
county of the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
were publicly elected, the first and last always 
from amongst the aldermen. The Bench 
(the Mayor and Aldermen) appear to have 
usually nominated the candidates, each of 
whom appointed some person present “to 
goo with ye boke amonges the burges,” and 
record his supporters’ votes. There were 
fines for such electioneering tricks as voting 
twice, either through favour or malice, or so 
moving from a usual seat or standing about 
as to confuse or disturb the scrutators. There 
is also evidence that ill-will against a nominee 
as often took the form of voting for him as 
the contrary. 

The Sheriff of Hull is always now some 
prominent and wealthy citizen who is elected 
by the Town Council, generally from outside 
the Corporation. But this social status can 
hardly have been required in such appoint- 
ments as that of George Shaw, mariner and 
ex-Sheriff, who was fined and imprisoned in 
1560 for using his residence as a common 
tippling-house. 

‘The food and drink of the inhabitants, the 
reasonable cost of each, and the due observ- 
ance of Sundays and fast-days, were matters 
which gave the Bench much and frequent 
concern, and were regulated by ordinances 
drawn up by them and accepted in public 
meeting by the burgesses. For instance, the 
townsfolk were forbidden to eat flesh in Lent, 
or on Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays, or 
other “ffishe daies,” or to have more than 
one meal on Fridays or fast-days. No shops 
were to be open on Sundays, nor any food or 
drink to be sold on the Sabbath, except to 
strangers, and then only before “xj of the 
clokke” (presumably a.m.). 

Foodstuffs brought into the town by 
country-folk on market-days were to be all 
sold before the market closed, or what re- 
mained over forfeited. All Hull “ breusters ” 
were to sell ‘‘a galon” of their best ale for 
three-halfpence, and to brew and sell a gallon 
of “holesome and able” beer for a penny. 
Also all “tipplers” (meaning vendors, not 
consumers) were to “sell oute thaire ale” 
at three-halfpence per gallon by “ mesure 
ensealed.” The “common baxters”’ (bakers) 
were required to bake penny, halfpenny, and 


farthing loaves, ‘‘ holesome and wele sesoned, 
kepyng weight after ye assise.” 

Brewers were licensed by the Bench. In 
1570 one Richard Marshall received a 
licence because of his “age, poverty, sick- 
ness, and imbecility ’—curious qualifications 
for a brewer ! 

About this time Hull merchants were 
much harassed by “pirateous shippes.” In 
1577 two Hull vessels, the White Hind and 
the Solomon, were sent to sea, equipped “ in 
warlike manner,” to apprehend such sea- 
brigands as they might encounter. It throws 
a curious light on “the spacious days of 
great Elizabeth” to read that these warships, 
as they virtually were (for they were com- 
missioned by the Lord High Admiral) cap- 
tured at sea off the coast of Lincolnshire a 
pirate vessel which had been fitted out by 
a citizen of Chichester, and by him “sett 
fourthe to ye seas a-rovinge.” The master 
(who it is recorded was also the captain) 
and all but three of his seventeen hands 
were hanged outside the town. 

House rents in the early sixteenth century 
are given at 4s., 5s., 8s., 13s. 4d., and 16s., 
with “lytyll howses” at 2s. 4d., per annum. 
The daily wage of an artisan, such as a 
“ wryte”’ (carpenter), was 6d., and that of 
a labourer (“a sarvar to sarve him”) 3d. 
This spelling gives us, probably, the accepted 
pronunciation at that time of “serve,” not 
the provincial. 

Nothing seems to have escaped the over- 
sight of the Bench. Adulteration of food or 
drink or manufactured articles was always 
severely dealt with. The local ropemakers 
especially are said to have used great deceit 
in making the cordage they supplied to 
“shippes and other grate vessells,” and 
stringent regulations were made to cure 
this bad habit. 

A last dark record of “the good old 
times” may be quoted. On September 4, 
1604, ‘* was kept here a general gaol delivery, 
at which time were arraigned for witchcraft 
divers men and women, and five” (two 
males and three females) “found guilty, 
which had judgment, and were executed on 
Saturday after.” 

Perhaps, as a set-off, an example of the pun 
of the period may be added. 24th Eliz. 
Jane Smythe (an aged pauper) was set in 
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the stocks and “discharged of the town’s 
House wherein she dwelled” for using 
slanderous words about the Bench “and 
the Preacher” (the Rev. Griffith Briskin), 
having said of the cleric, “ Briskin is the 
cause of it; the devil brisk him out of the 
town.” Probably, if she had been a younger 
woman, she would have been soundly whipped 
in addition. 

The reader will gather that ‘‘ Home Rule” 
was a very practical matter in medizval 
England. 





Che Sanctuary and Basilica of 
St. Wattin at Cours. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 






iam) hemmed in by the houses which 
surround them, but separated from 
each other by some 200 feet and a 
busy thoroughfare, are all the remains left 
to be seen of the great abbey church of 
St. Martin at Tours, and of the ancient town 
and commune of Chateauneuf, in the centre 
of which it once stood. The abbey had 
been one of the richest and most famous in 
France, a place of pilgrimage and sanctuary 
for over a thousand years, holding in North- 
Western Europe a similar position to Compo- 
stella, Rome, and Jerusalem in the South 
and East; while the town, even in the 
thirteenth century, was famous for the wealth 
of its inhabitants, and the beauty and chastity 
of its women. At the Revolution its abbey 
church experienced a fate more unfortunate 
than usually fell to the lot of the great 
churches within cities, which were generally 
reserved to be converted into public civil 
buildings, while only the smaller parish 
churches, of but little use for markets and 
such like, were destroyed. But the aristo- 
cratic character of the Chapter and its close 
connection with royalty made this abbey 
particularly obnoxious to the mob; and when 
the tombs of the saint and others had been 
rifled, the whole of the eastern apse and the 
choir were pulled down. Here the de- 
VOL. VIIL 
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stroyers paused, perhaps to consider how 
far the nave and transepts might be utilized ; 
but as Chateauneuf had long since been 
incorporated with the city of Tours, and 
become almost the centre of its business 
quarters, the cleared land was considered 
the most valuable for building purposes, and 
a plan was prepared, now preserved in the 
Prefecture of Indre-et-Loire, entitled “‘ Plan 
gtométral de lemplacement de la ct-devant 
église Martin de Tours,” dated “ le 24 ventose 
an IX.” (March 15, 1801), for the sale of 
the property. In the course of the next 
year the whole of the buildings, except the 
two towers still standing, were cleared away, 
and a new street, running the whole length 
of the church from east to west, was opened 
up, and became one of the busiest thorough 
fares of the modern city. In 1860 a com- 
mission of experts, acting under the approval 
of Monseigneur Hippolyte, Archbishop of 
Tours, having purchased two or three houses 
on the south side of this street, which stood 
exactly over the supposed position of St. 
Martin’s shrine, pulled them down, and 
made excavations which led to the discovery 
of a small vault built of tufa, which they were 
able to identify, from surviving descriptions, 
with the original resting-place of the saint 
beneath the Chapel of the Repose. 

St. Martin, the Apostle of Gaul, who was, 
during the centuries following his death, as 
Sismondi says, in some sort the God of 
France, was born in 316 at Sabarie in 
Pannonia, now known as Stein in Upper 
Hungary, where his father, who was an 
officer in the army, was stationed. He 
himself was educated at Pavia, and followed 
his father’s profession; and it was while 
serving with the army of Julian that the 
well-known incident of sharing his cloak 
with a beggar occurred at Amiens. In 
consequence of the events which followed 
from this episode, he obtained his discharge 
from the army, and embraced a religious 
life at Milan ; and, after some wanderings, he 
settled at Ligugé, by Poitiers, whence he was 
summoned, in 372, to the Bishopric of the 
church in Czsarodunum, the metropolis of 
the third Lyonnaise, later known as Tours. 
Here he distinguished himself by his ardour, 
if not intolerance, in destroying the temples, 
a work in which he was visibly assisted by 
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celestial agents. During his episcopacy, he 
resided chiefly in the abbey of Marmoutiers, 
which he had founded on the opposite side 
of the river to Tours, and where was pre- 
served the ampoule containing oil which an 
angel had given to the holy man wherewith 
to rub a bruise from which he suffered. 
St. Martin died in 397 at Candes, a little 
town lower down the Loire by the mouth of 
the Vienne, and his body forthwith com- 
menced a series of wanderings and adven- 
tures scarcely paralleled by that of our own 
St. Cuthbert. 

At first the Poitevans put in a claim for 
the sainted remains, but the Tourangeux, 
with the assistance of a supernatural agency, 
carried the day ; for the barque on which the 
body had been placed ascended the Loire 
against its forrent révolutionnaire, without 
sails or oars, while the trees on the banks 
broke into blossom, although it was November, 
the sick were healed, and celestial music 
accompanied the vessel until it arrived at 
Tours. After resting a few days on the 
banks, in a position afterwards marked by 
a chapel known as Little St. Martin’s, the 
body was buried in a sepulchre by the 
roadside about a quarter of a league outside 
the gate of Tours, and eleven years later 
St. Brice, St Martin’s successor in the 
Bishopric, built over it a chapel dedicated 
to St. Stephen Protomartyr. In consequence 
of the many miracles wrought at the tomb, 
the chapel became too small for the crowds 
of pilgrims who were attracted by their fame, 
and St. Perpetuus, who became Bishop sixty- 
four years after St. Martin’s decease, erected 
in place of it a spacious basilica, which 
Gregory of Tours describes as the richest 
and most remarkable monument of the 
period. At its east end was formed a small 
crypt, some 5 or 6 feet long and 3 feet wide, 
lined with plates of bronze composed of 
copper and tin with a little gold, and having 
a door of the same metal furnished with 
four locks, and a’slab of marble over, which 
formed an altar at which Mass was cele- 
brated, an honour usually reserved for 
martyrs ; and over all was raised a cupola 
or ciborium on four columns, all fabricated 
of: gold and silver, and set with precious 
stones of great value. To this tomb, 
wrapped in a white cloth in an alabaster 


case enclosed in a casket of precious metal, 
the body of the saint was removed on 
July 4, 473, which day, ever afterwards, has 
been kept as the Feast of the Translation. 
In accordance with the usage of the period, 
St. Perpetuus founded a college of clerics 
to maintain the services of the church, and 
to attend upon the shrine, and in a short 
time a considerable population formed a 
settlement round the building, which became 
known as Martinopolis. 

Shortly after the founding of the new 
basilica, Clovis, on his way to the fight 
with Alaric, sent forward some messengers 
to consult the oracle of St. Martin as to his 
chances of success, and instructed them to 
listen at the church doors to what they were 
singing inside, for the choir of priests did 
not cease chanting day or night, but relieved 
each other at stated times. The messengers 
chanced to hear sung the fortieth and forty- 
first verses of the eighteenth Psalm, begin- 
ning, “Thou hast given me the necks ot 
mine enemies,” and Clovis accepted this 
as a good omen; and when he returned 
from his victory, in consideration of the 
saint’s assistance, he not only endowed the 
abbey with the rich spoils he had captured, 
but granted a confirmation and extension of 
its rights of sanctuary. 

In this same church Clovis, about the 
year 510, assumed the tunic and purple cloak 
sent by the Emperor Anastasius by an 
ambassador, who saluted him with the names 
of Consul, Patrician, and Augustus, an event 
looked upon by some as the foundation of 
the French monarchy, but which Gibbon 
describes as a name, a shadow, an empty 
pageant. But this gave Clovis an assured 
position among his Roman and Gallic sub- 
jects, and he and his family ever after held 
St. Martin and his abbey in the highest 
honour; and when, a few years later, the 
church was very seriously injured by fire, it 
was restored by his son Clothaire to more 
than its pristine splendour. Other events 
occurred later in connection with the sanc- 
tuary, which associated other members of 
this family with the abbey; but during the 
latter period of the dynasty, and until the 
accession of Charlemagne, we hear but little 
about it, and it no doubt suffered from the 
disturbed state of the surrounding country. 
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Charlemagne visited Tours in 800, and 
here his last wife, Luitgarda, died, and he 
had her buried with great pomp in the 
Church of St. Martin or within its precincts ; 
but the building in which her tomb was 
placed was, in the next year, destroyed by 
fire, and he commanded that a very high 
tower should be at once erected over her 
remains, and this tower, no doubt, still 
forms the foundation and nucleus of that 
which is known to the present day as the 
Tour de Charlemagne. Buta more impor- 
tant event for the abbey, due doubtless to 
the influence of Charlemagne, was the settle- 
ment here of his English friend Alcuin, who 
founded an important school, which may 
be said to have been the cradle of the 
Universities of France; and this caused 
the importance of Martinopolis so to increase 
that it had to be surrounded with ramparts, 
and took, if not then, shortly afterwards, the 
name of Chateauneuf. It was during a visit 
to Tours that the Empress Judith, wife to 
Charlemagne’s son Louis, died, and she was 
also buried in the abbey. 

In 838 the Normans, attracted by the 
riches of the shrine, came up against the 
town, but a timely exhibition of the relics of 
St. Martin on the ramparts seems to have 


scared them away, and this event is cele- 
brated as the Feast of the Subvention of 


St. Martinon May12. In 853 the Normans 
were again in the neighbourhood, and the 
Chapter, fearing lest a repetition of the 
exhibition might prove less_ efficacious, 
packed up the relics with such other 
treasures as they could move, and left the 
abbey to be pillaged and burnt; and St. 
Martin again commenced his wanderings, 
and was carried by way of Orleans and 
Chablis to Auxerre,* where he rested for 
thirty-four years. When the Chapter had 
returned to Tours, and had restored the 
abbey and the walls of Chateauneuf, they 
reclaimed the body from Auxerre, but its 
Bishop refused the return, and it was only 
when Ingelger, grandson to the Duke of 
Burgundy, united his troops to those of the 
Chapter, that they were able to recover it 


* The story of the test made at Auxerre of the 
relative miraculous powers of the relics of St. Martin 
and St. German is told at length by William of 
Malmesbury. 


by force. The triumphal return, which is 
celebrated under the title of the Reversion 
of St. Martin on December 14, was as 
miraculous in its surroundings as the first 
progress. The chasse was borne by the 
great lords in the midst of the army of 
Ingelger, while the trees, although it was 
mid-winter, put forth their blossoms, and 
the meadows were covered with flowers. 

In 994 Fulk the Black, undeterred by the 
sanctity of the shrine, burnt the abbey and 
Chateauneuf, and did so much damage that 
the Treasurer, Hervé, who was a man of con- 
siderable wealth, pulled down the ruins of the 
church, and reconstructed it on a larger 
scale. During the rebuilding, the body of 
St. Martin was removed to the Church of 
St. Venant, which stood a little to the south- 
east of the abbey ; but after the completion 
of the new buildings, it was replaced in its 
old position in the choir, in 1014, on the 
anniversary of the first translation by St. 
Perpetuus. ; 

When Hervé destroyed the ruins of the 
old buildings, he left the Tour de Charle- 
magne and some of the old foundations, and 
therefore in his rebuilding he was tied by 
these, and by the original position of the 
vault in which the saint had been placed ; 
but these restrictions allowed, nevertheless, 
of a church of great size being built. The 
new building suffered from a series of disasters 
by fire in 1096, 1123, 1137, 1202, and 1203, 
and at the end of the twelfth century seems, 
to a great extent, to have been reconstructed, 
and from this time, except for smaller altera- 
tions and additions, it seems to have remained 
undisturbed till the Revolution. 

Until the time of Charles the Fair, the 
chasse, placed in the niche already described, 
remained perfect and intact; but in 1323 
the King, armed with a Bull obtained from 
Pope John XXII., one of the Avignon Popes, 
opened it and removed the head, which he 
placed separately in a bust-shaped reliquary, 
and returned the decapitated trunk to the 
original casket. Charles VII., in 1453, again 
removed the body, which he encased in a 
new chasse of gold and enamel, enriched with 
agates, sapphires, topazes, and emeralds, the 
work of a native goldsmith named Lambart, 
and elevated it on a silver platform behind 
the high altar. Around it were grouped 
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reliquaries of gold and silver, containing the 
remains of SS. Brice, Eustoche, Perpetuus, 
Euphrone, Gregory, Epain, and others, with 
St. Martin’s own head ; and lamps, burning 
day and night, of great value, were suspended 
around the shrine, while an iron grille, or 
railing, for their protection, was fixed around 
these treasures. Louis XI., in 1478, removed 
_ the iron grille, and replaced it by one of solid 
silver, and included within it a life-sized 
figure of himself, also in silver, kneeling 
before the shrine. 

In 1522 Francis I., being, as was not 
unusual with him, a little short of ready 
money, commenced to despoil the churches, 
and demanded of the Chapter of St. Martin’s 
the silver grille which had been so lately set 
up. The Canons in vain protested against 
_ such an outrage on “Monsieur Sainct 
Martin,” and the townspeople offered, if time 
were given them, to raise a sum of money 
equal to its value; but the King’s orders 
were: peremptory, and he sent to take it by 
force, Under the personal supervision of his 
commissioners, the Bishops of Tournay and 
Bazas—and the story reads more like an 
episode in the history of the contemporary 
Sovereign across the Channel—a troop of 
archers tore down the railings, and the 
ancient vaults re-echoed to their. shouts and 
hammers as they outraged the venerated 
sanctuary of the Gauls. To quiet the fears 
of the actors, some of whom dreaded the 
active interposition of the saints, the Bishop 
of Tournay flung his robes across the altar 
without exciting their anger; but fearing, 
still more, the angry crowd outside, they 
closed and guarded the church doors, and 
threatened to hang one of the priests who 
was too loud in his protestations. The 
money thus obtained was sent to Scotland to 
foment the quarrel with Henry VIII., and 
the reverse of Pavia, three years later, was 
attributed to the somewhat belated anger of 
Heaven for this outrage. 

A few years afterwards, in 1562, the 
Huguenots took a turn in pillaging St. 
Martin’s shrine, and, not having the fear 
of the saints before their eyes, they made a 
clean sweep of all that the Most Christian 
King had left. They removed the bodies of 
St. Martin and the other saints from their 
caskets, and burnt them outside the south 


transept door; and they made a hearth of 


bricks in the south choir aisle, on which they 
melted down the shrines and reliquaries. 
After they had taken their departure, how- 
ever, the faithful discovered among the ashes 
of the relics pieces of an arm-bone and of a 
skull, which they fondly believed to belong to 
St. Martin, and these they restored to his 
original grave ; and they enclosed the space 
before the Dial Tower, where the relics had 
been burnt, with iron railings, within which, 
from the sanctified soil, flowers grew, which 
were distributed to the pilgrims until the 
time of the Revolution. Even these poor 
remains disappeared when the choir was 
destroyed at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the site was reduced to the condi- 
tion we have already described. 

St. Martin is generally shown in medizval 
manuscripts and glass and on seals as 
engaged in the somewhat difficult and foolish 
task of cutting up his cape with his sword, 
and reducing it to two rags, neither of which 
would have been of much service either to 
himself or the beggar. The division seems 
to have been much more sensible and liberal, 
for St. Martin merely cut off the little cape or 
hood, which he retained for himself, giving 
the naked beggar the larger or tunic part, 
with which he was able reasonably to clothe 
himself. This little cape was, according to 
Durandus, always carried about by the Kings 
of France as a protection when going on 
their wars, and it was kept in its own tent, 
which, hence, was called a chapel, and its 
attendant priests, chaplains. The tunic, or 
great cape, with which the beggar was clothed, 
was for long kept in the Abbey of Olivet, 
near Orleans. 

The personal protection for which the 
Kings of France looked to St. Martin no 
doubt influenced them in their regard to 
sanctuarial rights particularly claimed for his 
houses, as well as for that high estimation in 
which the saint was held by all classes, as is 
shown by the enormous number of churches 
dedicated to him, both in France and Eng- 
land, some of which, such as St.» Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
Dover, had special sanctuarial privileges con- 
firmed by the King. This of St. Martin’s.at 
Tours appears to have possessed very special 
sanctity, as besides its general privileges of 
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sanctuary common to all sacred edifices, and 
the special rights conferred and confirmed by 
the early Kings of France, from Clovis to 
Charlemagne, it possessed the sacredness in- 
herent to the burial-place of the saint who 
was the protector of the Kings themselves ; so 
that this church became, as Gregory of Tours 
says, ‘‘the most respected of sanctuaries.” 
One instance, taken from Thierry, will show 
how inviolable this sanctuary was held even 
by the most powerful of the Kings. 

Merowig, the son of Hilperik, after his 
marriage to Brunehilda, took sanctuary in 
St. Martin’s Church, Rouen, but was induced 
by his father, with promises of safety, to 
leave. After a fresh quarrel, however, 
Merowig sought the securer sanctuary of St. 
Martin at Tours. At that time there was 
another fugitive from King Hilperik’s anger, 
one Duke Gonthramn, in asylum there, who 
resided with his two daughters in one of the 
houses which formed the court of the basilica, 
and led the Bishop and Canons a very 
troublesome life. The King had tried to 
inveigle him out by promises, or induce the 
priests to drive him out, and had even sent a 
force to compel him, but its leader was too 
frightened to do more than devastate the 
surrounding country; but the fugitive was 
assured of perfect safety only where he was, 
not only from supernatural protection, but 
also from the not less efficacious intervention 
of the Bishop of Tours, Georgius Florentius 
Gregorius, who was ever the firm guardian 
and protector of the rights of his church, but 
more especially of the right of sanctuary. 

Merowig, who had been compelled by his 
father to receive the tonsure and become a 
priest contrary to the canons of the church, 
was on his way to a monastery near Le Mans, 
in which he was to be confined, when he 
effected his escape and made for Tours. 
Having arrayed himself in a military cloak, 
and covered his tonsured head with the 
hood, he made his way into St. Martin’s 
Church, and entered at a moment when the 
Eulogies were being distributed to the faith- 
ful all over the basilica; but the deacons 
passed over Merowig, as his head was covered, 
and they thought he wished to remain un- 
known. Infuriated by this fancied neglect, 
he forced his way through the people up the 
nave and into the choir, where Bishop 


Gregory was sitting, and he threatened him 
with his sword ; but the Bishop, who recog- 
nized him, and knew the young barbarian’s 
temper, quieted him by distributing to him 
some of the Eulogies, as he desired. Gregory, 
however, hastened to inform Hilperik of the 
circumstance, according to the requirements 
of the sanctuary laws of the Emperor Leo, by 
sending to him, at Soissons, a deacon of the 
Cathedral of Tours, with an exact account of 
all that had taken place. In return, Hilperik 
ordered Gregory to drive out the fugitives, 
which was, of course, impossible, though the 
Bishop would only have been too glad to get 
rid of them. 

The law which sanctioned the inviolability 
of the religious asylums also gave the fugitives 
full power to provide themselves with all sorts 
of provisions, so that it should be impossible 
for their pursuers to drive them out by means 
of famine. The priests of the basilica of 
St. Martin took upon themselves the care 
of supplying the articles necessary for the 
subsistence of the poor and those who had 
no servants; but the rich had their own 
servants, who went backwards and forwards, 
or were served by men and women from 
without, whose presence frequently caused 
confusion and excess. The courts of the 
buildings and the porches of the basilica 
were at all hours filled by people engaged on 
business or lounging in idleness; and at 
times the noise and confusion of the repasts 
drowned the chanting of the services, and 
disturbed the priests in their stalls.and the 
monks in their cells. Sometimes the guests, 
half intoxicated, came to blows, and bloody 
frays took place, not only at the church 
doors, but within the basilica; and it is 
Gregory himself that gives this account of 
the state of affairs which was going on during 
the residence of Merowig and his friend 
Gonthramn. 

But as Gregory, in spite of all this, refused 
to expel the fugitives, Hilperik prepared to 
remove them by force ; but when he had got 
together his army, his heart failed him for 
fear of the saint, and he resolved to try and 
get him round to his side. He therefore 
wrote a letter to St. Martin, in which he 
related all his grievances against his son, and 
sent it by a special messenger to Tours, who 
placed it on the altar of the basilica, together 
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with a blank sheet of paper for his reply, and 
gave the saint three days in which to compose 
his answer. But the oracle was silent ; and 
neither by natural nor supernatural means 
was any reply given, and at the end of the 
three days the messenger found the letter 
and the blank sheet of paper untouched. 

In the meantime, however, Merowig and 
his friend, feeling life in sanctuary to be too 
constrained, after having made one or two 
excursions into the surrounding country in 
safety, went further afield, the former making 
for the sanctuary of St. German at Auxerre, 
and the latter for that of St. Hilary at Poitiers ; 
and Hilperik, hearing that they had left St. 
Martin’s, sent at once to guard that sanctuary 
lest they should try to return, all the gates 
were closed, except one for the use of the 
priests, and the people were rigidly excluded 
from the church; but presently both the 
fugitives were murdered, and the sanctuary 
of St. Martin was freed from further out- 
rage. 

The town of Martinopolis, which had 
grown up around the abbey, and which 
afforded the necessary accommodation for 
the various fugitives, had already grown to 
be of some size and importance in the days 
of St. Gregory, though whether it was then 
surrounded with walls is uncertain ; but some 
time before the Norman invasion, in 838, as 
we have seen, it was enclosed by some sort 
of fortification ; and after their second attack, 
when they burned the abbey, the place was 
walled in, the Tour de Charlemagne forming 
the donjon, and it became generally known 
as Chateauneuf. This smaller town was 
quite distinct from the city of Tours, which 
still retained its Roman walls, the lines of 
which, as well as of the amphitheatre, can be 
traced to this day. The medizval walls of 
Chateauneuf enclosed an area about a quarter 
of a mile from north to south, and rather less 
from east to west, the abbey church lying 
about the centre. All the space to the south 
of this was devoted to the conventual 
buildings, the treasury with the mint—for the 
Chapter issued a coinage of its own—and the 
churches of SS. Jean, André, Colombe, 
and Simple. The north side of the church 
was occupied by the townspeople, and con- 
tained the churches of SS. Barbe, Croix, 
Denis, and Notre-Dame. In the fourteenth 


century a new wall was built from the Roman 
wall of Tours, passing south and west of 
Chateauneuf, till it joined the river to the 
north of it. The limits of the area of the 
town were, however, gradually altered, so 
that at the time of the Revolution the 
enclosed precinct of St. Martin had extended 
southward to the fourteenth-century wall, so 
as to include the Church of St. Venant, 
while all the part north of the abbey had 
been absorbed into the modern city of 
Tours. 

In the reign of Philip Augustus, the people 
of Chateauneuf, growing restive under ecclesi- 
astical domination, obtained from the King 
communal privileges, which, according to 
the formula, ran: Scarbinatus, collegium, 
majoratus, sigillum, campana, berfredus et 
jurisdictio; and though the township has 
long since disappeared, its great bell, or 
bourdon, hanging in the Tour de Charle- 
magne, which doubtless formed the town’s 
belfry, remained until the Revolution. 

The architectural description of a building 
which has long ago disappeared, and there- 
fore must be to some extent conjectural, 
may seem of little interest; but, as fairly 
complete plans of St. Martin’s remain and 
present many peculiar features, it cannot in 
this case be neglected, and a glance at our 
drawing, reproduced to a great extent from 
the one prepared for the Commission of 
1860, will show how the church was arranged. 

It is doubtful whether any portion of the 
structure, as standing in the eighteenth 
century, belonged to the church built by 
Hervé, unless it was the transepts, which are 
remarkable both for their shortness and 
small size generally, the dimensions having 
been controlled by the much more ancient 
Tour de Charlemagne; while portions of the 
lower part of the west front may also have. 
belonged to Hervé’s building. The apse 
and nave were in all probability recon. 
structed in the twelfth century, and the date 
of 1175 is generally assigned to them, at 
which time Tours was included in the 
English dominions, and Henry II. had a 
residence near by in Touraine. The eastern 
work seems to have resembled St. Sernin, 
Toulouse ; but it was much larger, having 
double aisles, and the outer one very broad, 
but with a similar number of radiating 
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chapels and shorter transepts. The position 
of the Confession of St. Martin, which could 
not be altered at the rebuilding, and the 
nearness of the transepts, compelled the 
formation of the ritual choir in the nave, as 
in our Westminster Abbey. The high altar 
stood before the chord of the apse, and was 
separated from the Chapel of St. Martin by 
a screen, behind which stood the shrine, 
surmounted by a ciborium, and, again, 
behind that, on a raised platform reached by 
curved flights of steps, stood St. Martin’s 
altar, known also as the altar of the Pardon 
or of the Confession ; and in the centre of 
the choir stood the tomb of the son of 
Charles VIII. The nave was of great size, 
and perhaps of the same date as the choir, 
and, if we may judge from the remains of 
arcading and moulding showing on the 
upper parts of the two existing towers, in 
the best style of Early French pointed archi- 
tecture. The outer aisles were much narrower 
than the inner ones, but the north walk of 
the cloister seems to have been turned into 
a series of chapels in the fifteenth century, 
and added to the southernmost aisle, and at 
the same time, against the north, were added 
the Chapel of the Vicars and the great sacristy. 
Early in the sixteenth century the cloisters 
were rebuilt in a beautiful form of the French 
Renaissance by Bastien Francois, the architect 
of the north tower of the Cathedral of Tours, 
and nephew of the more celebrated Michel 
Colombe, and portions of these cloisters 
fortunately remain. 

This account has been based on personal 
observations made during two visits to 
Tours in 1864 and 1866; the works of 
Thierry, Sismondi, Viollet-le-Duc, and De 
Caumont ; and more particularly on the 
Histoire de la Ville de Tours, by E. Giraudet, 
and the Report of the Commission de leuvre 
de Saint-Martin, published in 1861. 
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JHE last year or two have seen the 
production of some large works re- 
lating to the Roman and Late Celtic 
periods, and recently the antiquarian 
world has been benefited by the results of the 
Hon. John Abercromby’s arduous researches 
into the chronological classification of Bronze 
Age pottery. His fellow-workers have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has left few 
pages unturned in gathering information and 
developing the subject he is so well fitted to 
deal with. Nor has his achievement been 
attained merely by literary research and the 
gift of drawing what is best from the writings 
of others; but he gives us the result of his 
many visits to Continental museums. We 
have, moreover, a work which clearly exhibits 
the discrimination, originality, and fertile mind 
of its author in this branch of archzological 
study. 

Mr. Abercromby’s magnum opus is obviously 
not a monograph hurriedly conceived and 
hastily written. We fully appreciate the fact 
that the subject is one which has called for 
years of close application, and it has evidentiy 
been no easy matter to obtain suitable photo- 
graphs of so large a proportion of the ceramic 
productions of the Bronze Age, preserved in 
many public and private museums. It can 
hardly be expected that the work includes 
quite all the vessels that have been discovered 
and preserved, but it will, amongst other 
secondary considerations, have the effect of 
bringing to light similar pots which probably 
exist, in some instances, perhaps, ina neglected 
condition, in private houses. County museums 
are undoubtedly the most suitable homes for 
such vessels—valuable only from their archzo- 
logical associations, and as a means of gradu- 
ally converting pre-history into history, a 
process which is rapidly gaining ground. 


Vela 


* A Study of the Bronze Age Pottery of Great 
Britain and Ireland and its Associated Grave-Goods. 
By the Hon. John Abercromby, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
With 1,611 illustrations of pottery, 155 examples of 

ave-goods, and 10 plates showing ornamentation. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912, Royal 4to., pp. 164 
and 128, with 110 plates (98 collotypes). Price 


£3 38. net. 
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On perusing the pages of these welcome 
volumes we soon find that they represent a 
great deal more than a classification of Bronze 
Age pottery. They are comprehensive, and 
deal with various aspects of the Bronze 
Period. Mr. Abercromby seldom fails to 
give us references, in the form of footnotes, 
etc., which constitute such a valuable asset to 
the archzological student; and he duly 
acknowledges all those who have been in- 
strumental in placing material at his disposal. 
Mr. Abercromby must have conducted a 
voluminous correspondence on this subject 
with a large number of British and foreign 
antiquaries, and he appears to have been to 
considerable trouble in verifying statements 
which were either vague or not altogether 
reliable. 

The closer one studies these volumes, the 
more one sighs at the haphazard manner in 
which Hoare, Bateman, and others, conducted 
their excavations in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It is true that the results of 
their labours have given us a large proportion 
of our knowledge of the burial customs of the 
prehistoric peoples of Britain, but had this 
digging been delayed until the present day a 
vastly increased amount of information would 
be at our disposal with regard to the customs 
and arts of the Bronze Age people, their 
civilization, mode of living, and disposal of 
their dead ; and how much richer we should 
be in regard to ethnological and osteological 
data. Hoare it was who described a skull as 
“grinning a ghastly smile,” without further 
details ! 

We are struck, too, in perusing Mr. Aber- 
cromby’s work, by the careless manner, in 
some cases, in which these baked clay vessels 
have been repaired, and the present affords 
us an excellent opportunity of imploring the 
amateur to use the utmost care in building 
up urns and beakers from a large number of 
fragments; only those who have devoted 
many years to this delicate work know the 
difficulties which present themselves. It is 
rather hard, however, to realize that Fig. rt, 
Plate V., was found in over fifty fragments, 
and Fig. 9a, Plate LXIII., was built up from 
no less than sixty-two pieces, but such was 
the case. 

Another lesson to be learnt from these 
volumes is the desirability of recording the 
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discovery of archzological remains with 
greater accuracy. In the rush of the times 
it is so difficult to get the average person to 
put anything on record with sufficient detail. 
The general public do not like minute descrip- 
tions of objects, but that process is essential 
to the archeologist, and he always has it in 
his power to eliminate anything that. may 
afterwards prove to be superfluous. Mr. 
Abercromby’s work is an important addition 
to the antiquary’s bookshelf; of even greater 
value would his deductions and conclusions 
be, had Hoare and his contemporaries re- 
corded the results of their excavations in the 
manner achieved by Pitt-Rivers and those 
who follow his methods. 

The illustrations generally are of a high 
standard; their number is a great feature of 
the work, and a boon to the barrow-digger. 
It is, indeed, difficult to find any real defects 
in these plates, excepting that a few of the 
vessels and pottery designs are a little out of 
the vertical ; and in Plate LIX., O. 2, the out- 
line of a perfect flint knife-dagger has been 
spoilt by cutting away the block in the lower 
half (left side). Considering the character 
and price of the work, a more substantial 
binding might have been given. 

There are a few slight mistakes of a minor 
character-—quite excusable in a work so full 
of names of places. For the sake of uni- 
formity we note the following variants in 
spelling: Rotherley and Rother’y, Lambourne 
and Lambourn, Lowe and Low, Smerrill and 
Smerril, Parsley and Parcelly, etc. In Vol. II. 
Winklebury should be Winkelbury (pp. 43, 
77, 121), Paddleton—Puddletown (p. 42), 
Rimsbury—Rimbury (p. 47), Cloeston—Clen- 
ston (p. 121), Welcome Horsey—Melcombe 
Horsey (p. 121) ; 0’9 inch should be o’g foot 
(p. 102). 

The South Lodge Camp is in Dorset, not 
in Wilts (Vol. II., pp. 40, 77, 89, 120) ; Hag- 
bourn Hill is in Berks, not Dorset (p. 103) ; 
and Martin’s Down Camp, Dorset, should be 
Martin Down Camp, Wilts (pp. 69, 90). It 
will be seen, on reference to Hoare’s Ancient 
Wilts, that cinerary urns Nos. 248 and 414 
are from Woodyates, Dorset, not Fovant, 
Wilts (pp. 29, 118, 121). 

Dr. Thurnam was the first to attempt a 
classification of Bronze Age pottery on a 
large scale, but at that time (1871) there was 
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insufficient material available to place the 
typical forms in their relative chronological 
order. He formed a mistaken opinion, too, 
that cinerary urns were earlier than beakers, 
and in this idea he appears to have been 
followed by the late Mr. Romilly Allen (Cedtic 
Art in Pagan and Christian Times, p. 24 et 
seg.). The terminology of Dr. Oscar Mon- 
telius has been adopted, to prevent confusion 
with true Neolithic pottery ; and his chrono- 
logy of the Bronze Age in Britain (Archeologia, 
vo'. lxi.) has been accommodated to one 
that seems morein accord with the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Abercromby. 

For the purpose of studying the different 
classes of Bronze Age pottery, Britain and 
Ireland have been subdivided into zones and 
areas, so that the change which took place in 
the various types might be noted as they 
moved by degrees from south to north. 

The first part of Vol. I. deals with the 
beaker—the earliest Bronze Age ceramic 
type—and in Chapter I. the ‘‘ cord-beakers ” 
and “ bell-beakers ” of the Continent are dis- 
cussed. The latter type appears to have 
originated in Spain, and, in company, perhaps, 
with copper, extended northwards into Central 
Europe. ‘The ‘cord-beaker” was earlier in 
time, though both were to some extent con- 
temporary. From their geographical position, 
the British beakers, it is concluded, must 
be somewhat later than those of Central 
Europe, but Mr. Abercromby doubts if any 
British beaker can be dated earlier than 
2000 B.C. 

The great majority of beakers are un- 
doubtedly sepulchral, but a few instances are 
known in which these vessels have not been 
associated with human remains, and in Scot- 
land fragments of beakers have been found 
in kitchen-middens. 

The British beakers are classified in geo- 
graphical order, and for this purpose Great 
Britain is divided into seven provinces, the 
first four having reference to England, the 
remainder to Scotland. Local differences 
and the changes in form and ornamentation 
which took place are best noted in this way. 
It is, perhaps, a little difficult to follow Mr. 
Abercromby in the minute differences of form 
and technique which he classifies under types 
and subtypes, but the “connecting-links,” 
which we have to some extent to imagine, 


will in all probability be discovered when the 


number of beakers in our museums has in- 
creased. It is, however, very probable that 
‘‘ the beakers in which the greatest swell lies 
comparatively low are older than those in 
which it is near the middle, and that a flat- 
tening of the curves indicates a later date in 
the series.” The plain encircling band also 
points to early date. " 

In working from south to north it is seen 
that Type A, so plentiful in the south, lessens 
in number as the Border is approached ; and 
in the South of Scotland only one can be 
classified under this heading. On the other 
hand, Type C, which was only just beginning 
to appear in the two southern provinces, is 
found to be the most numerous variety when 
North Britain is reached. The most northern 
discovery of the beaker type of pottery was 
found in a cist at Bettyhill, north coast of 
Sutherland. 

Chapter III. deals with the comparison of 
Continental and British ornament, and in 
regard to technique Mr. Abercromby informs 
us that the instruments used to produce the 
ornament on beakers ‘‘ were apparently—(1) a 
thin curved slip of wood or bone slightly 
notched at short intervals, (2) a sharp and 
(3) a blunt point, (4) a twisted cord, (5) a 
tube, and (6) the finger-nail.” In a few in- 
stances the ornamental design was filled with 
a white paste which introduced the important 
element of colour. 

In Chapter IV. the author enumerates the 
objects found with beaker interments, and he 
expresses the opinion that the earliest bronze 
was imported into Britain. Only the smallest 
fragments of this metal found their way north 
at this period, and as yet it appears uncertain 
whether flat celts of bronze were in use during 
the beaker period in either of the two southern 
provinces. 

The next chapter includes the human re- 
mains with which the beakers are found as- 
sociated, and, judging from the tables given, 
it is evident that the Bronze Age immigrants 
were not uniformly a tall people. Beakers 
are sometimes found with dolichocephalic 
skulls, which seems to imply that the invaders 
made friends with the earliest inhabitants, or 
that the incoming race was already a mixed 
people. A few pages are also given up to the 
social condition of the beaker-using people 
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and their general life, their burial customs 
and religious ideas. 

Chapter VI. is most interesting, and refers 
to the colonization and diffusion of the in- 
vaders. In the first paragraph a shock awaits 
us—a note to the effect that no less than 
twenty-nine beakers discovered by Hoare no 
longer exist. It is interesting to read that 
the earliest type of beaker is found close to 
Stonehenge, and also near Avebury. Wilts 
and Dorset have produced a number of 
specimens, Somerset fewer, and Devon less. 
No beakers have yet been recorded from 
Surrey, Cornwall, and Gloucester. The 
chapter closes with a list of British beakers. 
Fig. 30, Dorchester, is no longer privately 
owned, having been presented to the Dorset 
County Museum (Vol. I., p. 87). Of the 
cinerary urns in Vol. II., No. 464 (p. 121), 
from Willett, Somerset, is in private har ds, 
and not in Taunton Museum; and No. 143 
(p. 117) is in private hands at Shepton Mallet. 

The second division of Vol. I. deals with 
food-vessels, some types of which are very 
difficult to deal with and can only be classified 
approximately. For these the United King- 
dom is divided into three regions —I., 
embraces the counties to the south of Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire ; II., includes these 
two counties and the rest of the North 
of England; and III., consists of Scot- 
land and Ireland. Few vessels of this class 
have as yet been found in the South of Eng- 
land, but they are plentiful in Yorkshire. A 
close study of the earlier ceramic types of the 
Bronze Age “points to a probability that 
there was some difference of status between 
persons buried with beakers and those buried 
with food-vessels”; and the food-vessel ap- 
pears to have survived the beaker and de- 
scended into Bronze Age II. Chapters are 
given dealing with ornamentation and with 
associated relics. On the whole, the decora- 
tion of the food-vessel is quite different from 
the beaker class of ceramic. 

Vol. II. is devoted to cinerary urns and to 
the small pygmy vessels, from 1 to 3 inches 
high, known as “incense cups.” The seven 
principal types are described as they occur in 
the five areas into which the United Kingdom 
has been divided: Area I., the country south 
of the Thames; ITI., Thames to Humber; 
III., Humber to Tweed ; IV., North Britain ; 


V., Hibernia. It is shown that the cinerary 
type of urn reaches down to Bronze Age IV.; 
the relative age of the pygmy cups is also 
considered. 

The closing chapters make most interesting 
reading. In Chapter VIII. the relics as- 
sociated with cinerary urns are described and 
tabulated—objects of gold, bronze, glass, 
vitreous paste, amber, bone, shale and flint. 
The notched beads of vitreous paste are fully 
treated of, and it appears that although 
they were known probably earlier than the 
eighteenth dynasty in Egypt, their first ap- 
pearance in South Britain could hardly be as 
early as Bronze Age I. 

In Chapter IX. the author has placed be- 
fore the reader in a concise manner the sepul- 
chral customs of the Bronze Age people, the 
form and size of their barrows, funeral feasts, 
the position of women, double interments, 
their habitations, etc. In the short chapter 
on Stonehenge, Mr. Abercromby makes a 
great point of the fact that three-fifths of the 
beakers discovered by Sir R. Hoare were 
found in barrows within two miles of the great 
stone circle. He gives his reasons for re- 
garding its date as about 1700 BC., which 
compares very favourably with the evidence 
derived from Professor Gowland’s excavations 
there and the date assigned to the monument, 
on astronomical grounds, by Sir Norman 
Lockyer. 

In the chapter on the limits of the Bronze 
Age we cannot allow 150 years for the ac- 
cumulation of the bottom 24 feet of silting in 
a fosse cut into the chalk to a depth of 64 feet. 
From what has been seen at Avebury and 
elsewhere, it appears evident that the “growth” 
of silting in a fosse is very rapid at the bottom, 
and the filling, after the profile of the ditch is 
once covered, accumulates in a very much 
decreasing ratio. 

It is evident from Mr. Abercromby’s book 
that the southern tribes stood on a higher 
level of civilization than the inhabitants of the 
north, and they seem to have had little inter- 
course. Such foreign imports as amber, new 
types of bronze daggers, bronze pins, and 
beads of vitreous paste, were practically con- 
fined to the south. The common notion is 
that early people buried many of their most 
valued belongings with the dead, but it is 
found that many of the individuals buried in 
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tumuli were sent into the next world very 
scantily equipped with weapons and orna- 
ments, and swords, long daggers, socketed 
knives, palstaves, socketed celts and spear- 
heads, are conspicuous by their absence. 

If antiquaries accept the hypothesis that 
the overhanging-rim type of cinerary urn was 
a gradual development from a food-vessel 
form, which appears to be derived from a 
Neolithic prototype, there is no break, as 
Mr. Abercromby says, in the continuity of 
British ceramic. 

This valuable work, which should serve as 
our guide to prehistoric British pottery for 
many years, concludes with a chapter on the 
relative chronology of Bronze Age pottery. 
There are archeologists who will object to 
the use of so many dates B.c ; but the figures 
are only approximate, and they are not only a 
great improvement on the chronology sug- 
gested by Dr. Montelius, but will serve to 
make us realize the vast space of time covered 
by the slow development of the ceramic art 
of the ancient Briton. 
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4 Prehistoric Site at Conkwell, 
neat Bradford-on-Avon. 


By W. G. COLLINs. 
~<> 

Fale JO dwellers in that quaint old town 
ee Oem) the Wiltshire Bradford, there is 
Ma one dominant natural feature—the 
~ Walley of the Avon. During untold 
ages the river, by the help of rain and frost, 
has ceaselessly been working and ploughing 
its way downwards, first through the thin 
surface soil, then through Cornbrash, Forest 
Marble, and Upper Oolite, till at last the 
Fuller’s Earth was reached some 300 or 
400 feet below. 

Now, like a mighty sinuous furrow, the 
valley —ranging from east to west—lies over 
the fair face of the upland country, and adds 
yet another charm to its earlier, its primzeval 
beauty. 

When compared with some others, the 
size of this—the Avon Vale—is not at all 
imposing. Its width rarely exceeds a mile, 
and is, indeed, generally much less ; but the 
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scenery, of a quiet pastoral sort, is very 
attractive; and a walk along the bottom 
from Bradford to Murhill, or Limpley Stoke, 
may be, during spring or summer, a very 
pleasant experience. The pathway which 
follows the Kennet and Avon Canal is some 
distance up the hill, so that the traveller 
looks down on the lower part and sees wide 
fertile spaces, rich, green, and. level as a 
well-kept lawn. Through these the river, 
like a chequered silver band, slowly winds 
its way beneath lines of ancient pollard 
willows, and between steep banks which 
glow with a soft riot of colour—of white 
from the budding hawthorns and the foam 
flowers of thalictrum ; yellow from the golden 
blossoms of the tansy ; dainty pink from the 
wild rose; and blue from germander, forget- 
me-not, and the meadow geranium. Where 
the banks are overshadowed and flowers are 
scanty, reeds and sedges abound, and the 
melancholy scirpus throws its slender, oft- 
broken spears high above the dark surface 
of the water. 

There are, however, many other character- 
istics which appeal strongly to the antiquary. 
Here and there covering the precipitous sides 
of the hills are luxuriant tracts of woodland ; 
a slight examination will prove that the ground 
beneath these woods is rough and broken, and 
never could have been suitable for tillage. 
They probably date, therefore, from prehistoric 
times, and are relics of that great forest which, 
as Aubrey says, once covered nearly all the 
county.* 

The wide spaces, too, which have already 
been mentioned as occurring at the lower 
part of the valley, are often for a considerable 
distance as level as a billiard-table ; and thus 
they recall that time, not perhaps so very 
remote, when, instead of the present fertile 
meadows, there were treacherous morasses, 
in which both horse and man might vainly 
struggle and flounder to destruction. 

The suitability of the position for the 
purpose of refuge or defence may also be 
noted, since the valley. certainly forms a 
huge natural entrenchment, behind or within 
which an army might take shelter; and, 
indeed, this is precisely what has happened 
in historic times. 


* Preface to Aubrey’s Natural History of North 
Wilts, ; 
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Dr. Guest, in his Welsh and English Rule 
in Somerset after the Capture of Bath, writes : 
“The main lines of communication—to wit, 
the Roman roads leading from Cirencester 
to Bath and Winchester respectively—were 
yielded up to our ancestors, but she wooded 
valleys of the Frome and Avon were left in 
the possession of their old inhabitants.” 
This district was held by the Welsh, or Bret- 
Walas, from the capture of Bath in A.D. 577 
till the Battle of Bradford in a.p. 652. 

Later still, in A.D. 1001, additional testi- 
mony respecting the impregnable character 
of the neighbourhood is furnished by the 
Charter of King Ethelred, which states that 
“He gave to the Church of St. Edward at 
Shaftesbury the monastery and vill at Brade- 
ford, to be always subject to it, that therein 
might be found a safe refuge (émpenetradbile 
confugium) for the nuns against the insults of 
the Danes, and a hiding-place for the relics 
of the blessed St. Edward and the rest of the 
saints.” T 

That the prehistoric people also were fully 
alive to the value of the situation for defensive 
purposes is proved by the various sites which 
are to be found on the headlands occurring 
at different points along the valley. 

One of these sites is that of Conkwell, or 
Cunaca-léage, as the Saxon survey of Forde 
has it.{ This is a tiny hamlet about two and 
a half miles north-west of Bradford, where a 
few houses cluster round a never-failing spring, 
which rises just below the brow of a steep hill 
overlooking the Avon. At the summit of 
this hill our prehistoric site may be found 
within two fields which have recently been 
made into one, the area of the whole en- 
closure being twelve acres. 

These fields are bounded on the north 
and lower part, for about 500 yards, by the 
road leading to Bradford, and on the west, 
for a distance of 266 yards, the Winsley 
road forms the boundary. At the south- 
east an internal angle is occupied by one 
of those diminutive woods which are freely 
dotted about the adjacent country. A copse 
of elongated triangular shape, with a yet 


* Archeological Journal for 1859. 

+ gy on-Avon, by Rev. W 
F.S.A., 

. History a Bathford, by we Duncan Skrine, 


p- 3 


W. H. Jones, M.A., 
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thinner line of similar pa otis may 
be seen stretching diagonally across between 
the two fields, constitutes the present dis- 
continuous division. 

At the first glance the situation does not 
seem to be very well adapted for a place of 
habitation in troublous times, but there are 
many features which may have caused it to 
be suitable. 

There was a wide valley 400 feet in depth 
immediately in front, which with its steep 
escarpments, its marshy bottom, and flowing 
river, would serve as a strong entrenchment. 
Then there were dense woods on either side 
and in the rear, and, further, a good supply of 
water close at hand, so that altogether the 
site was well chosen to serve as shelter for 
a small community who might not have been 
anxious to advertise their presence, but rather 
sought to be hidden from possible enemies. 

In another respect, too, the position was 
favourable; for a part of the enclosure is 
within the 500 feet contour, and higher than 
any other place in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. ‘This considerable height gives a wide 
outlook, extending on the south towards 
Freshford and the Frome River ; westwards, 
and directly opposite, the heights of Claverton 
that cover the ancient city of Bath may be 
seen ; while on the north, as the river here 
changes its usual westward direction, one 
may look right up through the valley, past 
the fir-crowned cliffs of Farleigh Down and 
the bold rocks of Bathampton Camp ; from 
thence on to the isolated hill of Solsbury, 
and yet farther to where—melting into blue 
distance—a few faint outlines on the horizon 
indicate an outlying spur of the far-off Cots- 
wold Hills. 

Having now described the site and its 
surroundings, it will be expedient in the 
next place to give an account of the remains 
which prove the prehistoric occupation. One 
singular fact, however, should be noted—z.e., 
there are no ramparts, barrows, or earthworks 
of any kind; indeed, it is highly probable 
that there never were any in existence. 

The only remains which are found consist ot 
some 150 worked flint implements; 180 flakes, 
besides fragments innumerable ; and 70 cores, 
or siliceous nuclei, with a few sherds of pottery 
and two doubtful rubbing-stones. As the 
search still continues, these figures can only 
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be considered as approximate. First among 
the worked specimens is a fragment of 
polished celt, showing the greater part. of 
the lower cutting edge, and being 1°5 inches 
greatest length, 1°8 inches wide, and 0°65 
inches in thickness.* 

This may probably be attributed to the 
best Neolithic period, and must have been, 
when entire, a magnificent example, perfectly 
smooth and polished. ‘There are faint striz 
on the lower part, near the cutting edge, 
which are for about 1 inch upwards rect- 
angular to that edge, but beyond that the marks 
take a slightly different direction. As the 
implement presents an appearance of having 
been roughly broken across, while the 
cutting edge is still sharp and perfect, the 


FIG, I. 


inference may be drawn that the fracture was 
not the result of fair usage. Next come nine 
arrowheads, mostly broken, consisting of five 
which are barbed and tanged, three leaf- 
shaped, and one rough subtriangular speci- 
men (see illustration, Fig. 1). All these are 
neatly worked, and exhibit the most complete 
mastery over the material, especially in the 
formation of the barbs. There is fine sub- 
sidiary chipping round the edges of every 
example, except the last mentioned sub- 
triangular form. The sizes range from the 
largest, which is 1°5 inches in length, o-9 
inch wide, and 025 inch at its greatest thick- 
ness, to the smallest, which, when entire, 


* This was kindly presented to the writer by the 
farmer, Mr. Candy, who found it. 


was barely 0°8 inch long, 0°6 inch wide, witha 
maximum thickness of 0'r3 inch. 

The next implement, known as the scraper, 
is in effect the whole or a portion of a thin 
frustum of a cone, of which the intersection of 
the slanting side with the base forms the acting 
edge. It bears such an overwhelming prepor- 
tion (80 per cent,) to the other worked flints, 
and has, moreover, such a very wide range, 
both in regard to general usage and its 
lengthened period of employment, that it 
requires an extra amount of attention. 

The earliest scraper in the possession of 
the writer was kindly presented to him by 
Mr. B, H. Cunnington, Hon. Curator of 
Devizes Museum, and dates from the River- 
drift period; yet the principle of its action was 
well understood even at that early time, and 
its construction is every whit as good as 
those which were made many thousands of 
years later, although it must be admitted that 
the workmanship is very rude. From this, 
the most early age, the implement continued 
to be used during the Neolithic, Bronze, and 
Iron Ages, and its employment did not 
cease till the coming of the Saxons. Many 
suggestions have been offered regarding the 
different kinds of work in connection with 
which such a tool might be made to serve: 
For the removal of fat from skins,* or 
charred wood from the interior of boats, 
made hollow by the aid of fire; for the 
scraping of rootst or bone, fashioning the 
shafts of arrows, or striking fire against 
pyrites |—for @ll these and numberless other 
requirements, the help of this handy little tool 
was always founc to be efficient (Fig. 2, I, v1, 
VII, VIII). 

The forms of the implement are as various 
as its offices, and Sir J. Evans gives a long 
list of names which are applicable to these 
different shapes, such as round and side 
scrapers, duck’s-bill, kite, and oyster-shaped 
scrapers ;{ but it is probable that the differ- 
ent kinds are simply the result of accident. 
An ordinary potato may be taken to re- 
present a nodule of flint in its natural state, 
and if one end is sliced off at right angles to 


* Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock, third 
edition, p. 99. ‘ 
t Antiquity of Man, by Sir Charles Lyell, p. 113. 
$ Ancient Stone Implements, second edition, p. 304 
et seq. 
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the long axis, the portion removed will be 
similar to a round scraper ; the rind, further, 
will correspond to the crust of the flint, 
which, being soft, must be removed by 
means of slanting facets, in order to lay bare 
the harder material within. If the cut is 
made parallel to the long axis, or obliquely 
to it, an elliptical form will result, and if, as 
often happens, the potato, like a nodule of 
flint, should be irregular, the resulting 
scraper will assume the same character. 

The number of scrapers found on the 


curved edges, suggestive of the familiar ogee 
moulding (right and left handed), two ap- 
proach the elliptical shape, but have pointed 
ends, while the remainder may be described 
as being of nondescript form. The largest 
is 1°5 inches long, 1°5 inches wide, and o*4 
inch in thickness; the smallest o°6 inch 
long, 0°45 inch wide, and o'r inch thick, 
Section 2.—Forty - five coarsely - worked 
scrapers, showing broad flaking only, and no 
secondary chipping, with bases which are 
flat in intention if not in actual fact. The 





FIG. 


Conkwell site is 120, and these are divided 
into three sections as follows : 

Section 1.—Fifty-five specimens show a 
near approximation to the usual Neolithic 
type, being at first roughly brought to shape 
by broad flaking, and then trimmed along 
the working edge with fine subsidiary 
chipping. Further, they all possess flat 
bases, with the cone of percussion on the 
end furthest removed from the scraping 
edge. The forms are varied, and comprise 
twelve duck-bill or long scrapers, seven which 
are approximately ovate, five fan-shaped, 
twelve semicircular, eight with double- 





2 


shapes vary much in the same way as 
Section 1, but the average size is rather 
greater. 

Section 3.—Twenty probable scrapers of 
an extremely rude type, thicker and more 
clumsy than Section 2. No attempt has 
apparently been made to produce the usual 
flat base, and some of the specimens have 
rather an appearance of being cores, yet the 
edges in all cases show signs of use. Two 
of the examples were employed as tritur- 
ating stones or pounders, and show bruised 
surfaces. 

Six borers, of which only one is entire 
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but that one will serve to explain the broken 
examples (Fig. 2, 1v). It has been made in the 
same manner as the foregoing scrapers, but 
instead of the usual curved end, the flint has 
been wrought to form a blunt point 0°25 inch 
in length, and rather more in width at its 
base, where a decided shoulder proves that 
the shape was intentional. In a smaller 
example, which may or may not be broken, 
since the top, though blunt, is patinated like 
the rest of the implement, the wrought 
shoulder is still more decided, and it may 
have served as a rymer to enlarge a hole 
already made. The largest borer is 1°75 
inches long, 1°15 inches wide, and 0*4 inch 
thick. The smallest 1°1 inches long, 0°6 inch 
wide, with a maximum thickness of 0°3 inch. 

One fabricator. This is well made, but 
the workmanship is coarse, being mostly 
broad flaking, with a niggardly amount of 
finer chipping at loth ends. It closely re- 
sembles the example given in Evans,* and is 
made from a quadrilateral flake, of which the 
largest side forms the basc. Its length is 


3°2 inches, greatest width 1 inch, and thick- 
ness 0°5 inch (Fig. 2, 111). 

Two knives, which at first appeared to be 
merely ridged flakes, still retaining some of 
the original crust, but the minute chipping 


all down the thin cutting edge is sufficient 
evidence of purpose (Fig. 2, 11). 

Judging from the base and secondary 
working, one appears to be right and the 
other left handed. Both are broken and 
show recent fracture, one at the point and 
the other at the base. A third specimen may 
be only a flake, being very similar in size and 
shape, but without the finer chipping. Its 
thin edge seems, equally with previous ex- 
amples, adapted for cutting. At the butt-end 
there is a sort of tang, which is probably 
intentional. The largest is 2‘1 inches long, 
o’9 inch wide, thickness at back 0°7 inch. 

Three implements of peculiar but obviously 
intentional form must be noted, although no 
very likely suggestion can be offered regard- 
ing their use (see Fig. 2, v). They are all un- 
broken, and might possibly have been used as 
narrow scrapers for making grooves. One is 
2°4 inches long, 1°3 inches wide, o'5 inch 
thick ; the others are rather smaller. 

Thirteen triangular pointed flakes, which 


* Stone Implements, second edition, p. 245. 


possibly were intended for conversion into 
arrowheads, as they are suitable in shape and 
size. All exhibit broad flaking, and one 
example shows fine subsidiary chipping. 

Two doubtful hollow scrapers, very rudely 
worked. Onealmost square in outline, having 
one side concave, is 1°5 inches long, 1°4 inches 
wide, and 0’5 inch in thickness. The other is 
triangular, with concave base, which has be- 
come still more hollow by use. 

One hundred and twenty-four flakes of a 
superior kind, some of which may have 
served as knives or other implements. They 
are flat, triangular, or polygonal in section, 
and vary from the largest, 2 inches long, 
o°8 inch wide, 05 inch thick, to,diminutive 
specimens, 0°5 inch in length, o*25 inch wide, 
and being scarcely thicker than writing-paper. 

Fifty-five worked fragments, which may be 
either unfinished or broken implements, but 
it should be noted that the breakage occurred 
during prehistoric times. 

Eighty cores or siliceous nuclei; these 
prove manufacture on the spot. Some are 
complete examples of polygonal shape, others 
are incomplete, being simple nodules of flint, 
from which only one or two flakes have been 
removed. Many exhibit, in common with a 
few of the implements, a curiously chopped 
effect, as if the flakes had broken off short 
in the process of detachment. My friend 
Mr. T. C. Cantrill suggests that the flint 
was worked a long time after removal from 
the quarry, when it had become intractable. 

The last item in this somewhat long list of 
flints is a box of inferior flakes, mostly 
broken, and spalls—z.e., pieces struck from the 
core like an ordinary flake, but without that 
symmetry which the flake isassumed to possess. 
This box, measuring 13 inches in length, 
11 inches in width, and 3 inches deep, con- 
tains many hundreds of specimens. 

Other objects, not of flint, consist of two 
broken pebbles which have been used as 
rubbing-stones. 

One fragment of Samian ware (Terra 
sigillata). 

Two pieces ot Roman pottery, one grey 
the other red. The largest equals 1 inch by 
0°75 inch. 

Two very small sherds of earlier (Celtic ?) 
pottery, handmade, with clay which has been 
coarsely mixed, and contains a large propor- 
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tion of pounded quartz or shell ; further, it has 
not been turned on a potter’s wheel. The 
largest, 1 inch by o*7 inch, is part of a 
roughly-moulded rim. 

Since, as before mentioned, there are no 
earthworks, these worked flints with the 
rubbing-stones, and two tiny fragments of 
coarse pottery, constitute all the evidence at 
present available to prove the early occupa- 
tion of the site, and from these one may hope 
to gather some idea respecting the date of the 
period when it was inhabited. 

In order to arrive at this, it will be neces- 
sary to examine the remains very carefully, 
and consider their condition as to colour 
(patination) ; also the signs of wear which 
they exhibit, as well as the kind of workman- 
ship. Some of the items, however, above 
described can hardly be taken into account— 
the portion of early polished celt and the 
pieces of Samian and Roman pottery; as 
nothing else has been discovered approaching 
in the least degree either one or the other, 
they must be considered intrusive. At the 
outset, it may be remarked that the area of 
the site is small and the soil very shallow ; 
also the search has been so long continued 
that the place appears, in reference to flints 
etc., to be exhausted, and therefore it may be 
hoped that the collection comprises samples, 
at least, of all the stone implements used by 
the people who lived at the place. 

The colour or patination of the flints is ex- 
tremely varied, for while the greater portion 
are of a pleasant creamy whiteness, there are 
many which present every shade of difference 
between the ivory tint and the dark blue grey 
which characterizes the freshly-wrought speci- 
men. Indeed, many implements and flakes 
are as new in appearance as if they had just 
left the hands of the workman. As the 
workmanship of all the specimens is similar, 
and they are most likely to be contemporane- 
ous, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the patina of flints gives no clue to 
chronology, but is rather an index of ex- 
posure. 

By their chipped, abraded, and bruised 
edges, nearly all the implements show signs 
of very hard wear. Modern non-patinated 
fractures are rare, and long searching has not 
brought to light the appearances described 
by Sir J. Evans as being the result of em- 

VOL. VIII. 


ployment on soft material (skins), or of inser- 
tion in handles of wood or bone.* 

If the arrowheads are excepted, the work- 
manship of the implements may be described 
as being consistently rude. Even amongst the 
first section of scrapers, which include the 
best specimens, one that is really good and 
well worked cannot be found ; and if inquiry 
is made respecting the reason why, it may be 
that only one answer is possible. Arts, like 
kingdoms, have their rise, their period of 
highest excellence, and their decline. During 
the true Neolithic Age, the best types of well- 
worked and even ornate implements were 
produced. In those days one of the most 
stubborn substances on earth became plastic 
beneath the skilled fingers of the worker, but 
then it was a material of primary importance, 
and it was only after the discovery of metal 
that stone, which had predominated for so 
many thousands of years, subsided to a 
secondary place. So the old ideas of loving 
workmanship, which had produced results 
that to moderns seem almost miraculous, 
gave way to more practical designs of simple 
utility, and therefore the discovery of metal 
probably furnishes the best reason that can 
be advanced to explain the great deterioration 
in the working of flints. Another fact, how- 
ever, remains, which, when considered, tends 
to support this assumption : it is significant 
that, amongst the implements of Conkwell, 
not a single example of a spearhead, only two 
knives and practically no celts, have been 
found ; yet had they been present, it would be 
hardly possible to miss them. Again, if a 
reason is required for this absence of neces- 
sary appliances, it is most natural to suppose 
that another and better material had come 
into vogue, out of which these indispensable 
articles were made. 

When all this is granted, however, it will 
still be necessary to inquire what the newly 
obtained metal was, and since the choice lies 
—as most people will admit—between bronze 
and iron, the comparative probabilities in 
connection with both may be considered. 
Here the highly - finished arrowheads (see 
Fig. 1), so carefully wrought as to be out of 
keeping with all the other implements, will 
be helpful. Let it be remembered that, ofall 
things, arrowheads are most liable to be lost, 

*, Stone Implements, second edition, p. 311. 
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also that they are easily replaced ; any splinter 
of flint or hardened wood will serve for a point 
and in consequence of this power of easy sub- 
stitution the prices willingly given for arrow- 
heads would below. Hence the merchants in 
bronze who penetrated into a difficult country 
—often, it may be, carrying their lives in their 
hands—would not care to encumber them- 
selves with unprofitable stock ; they would 
restrict themselves to trading in articles of 
greater value. The best authorities have not 
lost sight of this. Sir John Lubbock says*: 
‘“‘ Bronze arrows, however, are not very 
common in Northern Europe, probably de- 
cause flint was so much cheaper and almost as 
effective”; and the Rev. E. H. Goddard, in 
his letter (see later), writes even more to the 
point as follows: ‘‘ Bronze arrowheads are 
unknown in England—and if flint was not 
used for arrowheads, what was? It appears 
to me that with regard to arrowheads they 
must have been more or less used throughout 
the Bronze Age.” Undoubtedly flint was so 
used, and at least two other reasons in addition 
to that already given may be suggested. First, 
the natural conservatism of men who had only 
just emerged from the Stone Age, and were 
well accustomed to dealing with the old 
material. Secondly, even when the methods 
of smelting and moulding bronze were known, 
the process was too costly and difficult to 
be applied to small and common articles. 

With the advent of the Iron Age all this 
was altered. One of the great advantages of 
this -material was its applicability to the 
manufacture of small objects, and probably 
so soon as the natives (Early British) became 
aware of the properties of iron, it was sent all 
over the country, either amongst other mer- 
chandise, or as something to barter in, small 
pieces or rods (did currency rods originate 
in this way ?), with the information that the 
wonderful new material which was so hard 
when cold only needed heating to render it 
as soft as wax, so that it could be easily 
fashioned at will. 

Then the smallest communities who could 
not hope to engage in working bronze would 
undertake to make things of iron ; and, as for 
arrowheads, it would be more easy to make 
them from iron than even from flint ; further, 
the iron article would be more effective, and 


* Prehistoric Times, third edition, p. 31 





thus in the Iron Age flint arrowheads of a 
better sort would speedily become obsolete. 
Altogether, the consideration of the above- 
mentioned facts—é.e., the general rude work- 
manship of the flints, with, on the other hand, 
the exceptional well-wrought arrowheads, and 
the significant absence of essential imple- 
ments—renders the conclusion probable that 
the date to be assigned to the remains must 
be that of the Early Bronze Age. 

A better authority, however, than the writer 
can ever hope to be has furnished additional 
and valuable testimony. The Rev. E. H. 
Goddard, editor of the Wilts Archaological 
Magazine, after kindly inspecting the flints 
to which his attention had been drawn by 
A. W. N. Burder, Esq., of Belcombe Court, 
wrote as follows: “As to the date of the 
Conkwell flints, they very much resemble in 
condition, patina, colour, and other ways, the 
flints found on Windmill Hill, Avebury, of 
which we have a series at Devizes. On 
Windmill Hill there are, or were, as many 
as eleven round barrows, and a ditch round 
the top of the hill showing the site of an 
ancient settlement, apparently of the late 
Neolithic or early Bronze Age, and it seems 
likely that the flints at Avebury belong to 
this time—i.e., to the period when bronze 
was just being introduced into Britain—or to 
the time immediately preceding this,” etc. 

Little more now remains to be said; the 
authorities differ but slightly respecting the 
dates. The British Museum Guide to the 
Sronz Age states that metal superseded 
stone 5,000 or 6,000 years ago, but this does 
not refer to England, and it quotes with 
approval the opinion of Sir John Evans that 
the Bronze Age began here between 2000 and 
1800 years B.c.* Sir C, Lyell, quoting M. Mar- 
lot, ‘‘ assigns the dates of between 3,000 and 
4,000 years +” (ago), and the Rev. H. G. O. 
Kendall gives 2000 B.c. as the time when 
“The Gauls brought their bronze into 
England.” t 

It is likely that somewhere near this date, 
but later, the Conkwell site was occupied ; 
and as there are no earthworks, practically 


* British Museum Guide to the Bronze Age, 


PP. 1, 23. ; 
- "eee of Man, by Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., 
. 28. 


+ The Oldest Human Industry, by Rev. H. G. O. 
Kendall, M.A., p. 9. 
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no pottery, bronze remains, or valuables of 
any kind, yet discovered, it may be imagined 
that the Early Bronze people sojourned here 
for a comparatively short period, and then 
without undue haste they left and went their 
way. 





Motes upon a Remarkable 
Inscription in Gravelep Church, 
bertfordshire. 


By W. B. GERISH. 


— ——e—— 


aT does not appear that, apart from 
| the allusions in two of our county 





~ been attracted to the unusual epitaph 
found upon the verge of a stone in the centre 
of the nave in Graveley Church. 

Chauncy (1700) makes no reference to it 
in his Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 
but Salmon refers to it, first in his Roman 
Stations in Britain (1726), and later in his 
History of the county (1728). In the former 
he says: 

* At Graveley, next village to Baldock, is 
a curiosity worth notice. I have never seen 
or heard of such elsewhere. In the body of 
the church is a large old gravestone, on the 
verge this inscription, the first word or two 
obliterated : 

sé |, . Eleanora conjux virgo simulata 
ora quod sit beatis sociata.’” 


This stone is as old as any that have 
inscriptions, and older than any that have a 
date. It seems plainly to refer to vows, or, 
at least practices, ot celibacy in the conjugal 
state. It was a matter of merit in early days. 
The monks extolled Edward the Confessor 
and his wife Editha upon that account. This 
doctrine, perhaps, looks to Tertullian for its 
support, who, in his book, 4d@ Uxorem de 
Unis Nuptis, commends celibacy. And who, 
amongst other arguments against second 
marriage, useth this one, that it comes short 
ofthe restriction some lay themselves under : 
** Quot enim sunt qui statim a lavacro carnem 
suam obsignant? Quot item qui consensu 
pari inter se matrimonii debitum tollunt? 


Voluntariis spadonibus pro cupiditate coelesti 
salvo matrimonio abstinentia toleratur, quanto 
magis ad empto ?” 

In his History of Hertfordshire, Salmon 
practically repeats the foregoing, adding : 

‘* This, as usual, refers to some other stone 
for the name which is lost. We found in- 
stances of this at Westmill and Pelham 
Furneaux.” 


Besides Tertullian, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the great medizval theologian, who died in 
1272, appears to have approved of the com- 
pact, for he wrote in the supplement to his 
Summa Theologica : 


“* Cum conjuges sibi invicem teneantur in 
redditione debiti, non potest vir aut uxor 
absque mutuo consensu continentiam vovere.” 


Clutterbuck (History of Hertfordshire, 
1815-1827) makes no reference to the 
memorial ; but Cussans (History of Hertford- 
shire, 1874-1878) gives the inscription as 
follows : 


pj EST ELIENORA CONJUX VIRGO SIMULATA 

XPMEN ORA QUOD SIT BEATIS SOCIATA, 
and says : 

“The inscription is much worn, but after 
a careful examination I believe the foregoing 
to be a correct copy, though I confess I 
cannot understand it. Neither Chauncy nor 
Clutterbuck makes any mention of this 
curious slab, but Salmon, who gives an 
imperfect transcript, says that ‘it seems 
plainly to refer to vows, or at least practices, 
of celibacy in the conjugal state.’ The word 
‘xpmen, omitted by Salmon, is to me quite 
unintelligible.” 


The word certainly presents some difficul- 
ties, but it is not incapable of being rendered 
into English. It does not, however, appear 
to be xpmen, but two distinct words, apm and 
exora.* Xpm is an early form of writing 
Christum, and the translation would read 
thus : 

Eleanor a wife, pretended to be a virgin; 
pray thou Christ that her soul may be added 
to the company of the blessed. 

The word “pretended” should not, of 
course, be taken in its modern sense—4.¢., of 


* It has been suggested that the word looks much 
more like mens or gens, but neither makes sense, 
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trickery: perhaps “devoted herself to vir- 
ginity ” would be a better way of expressing it. 

The Rev. Dr. Burton suggests that it may 
be a rhyming distich : 

Est Elienora conjux virgo simulata 
Christum exora quod sit beates sociata. 

The slab possesses indents for an inscrip- 
tion and two shields, which would appear to 
indicate that the stone has been re-used to 
commemorate some later burial, although 
Mr. Geoffry Lucas thinks they may be 
coeval. 

The date, judging by the Lombardic 
letters, may probably be assigned to the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. It is 
not possible to state who Eleanor was, but 
that she would be a person of importance in 
the parish, and possibly the wife of the Lord 
of the Manor, may perhaps be_ inferred. 
Salmon’s suggestion that there had been 
another stone, giving the husband’s sur- 
name, is mere surmise, for which there is no 
warrant. The memorials here, at. Westmill 
and at Furneaux Pelham, are complete in 
themselves. 

We may note, in conclusion, that vows of 
continency were taught by the early Church 
to be of the highest possible earthly merit, 
and among the noted examples of celibates 
and their consorts may be mentioned Edward 
the Confessor and his wife Edith (referred to 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) ; King A®gfrid 
of Northumberland and his wife Editha, 
quoted by the Venerable Bede, whose 
authority was St. Wilfrid of York. Alban 
Butler, in his life of St. Etheldreda, who 
married, first Tonbercht, Prince of the 
southern Girvii, with whom she lived in per- 
petual continency, and, second, the above- 
named A®gfrid, tells us that: “ The tradition 
of the Church which, by her approbation 
and canons has authorized this conduct in 
many saints, is a faithful voucher that a 
contract of marriage, not yet consummated, 
deprives not either party of the liberty of 
preferring the state of greater perfection.” 
St. Audrey, upon this principle, during 
twelve years that she reigned with her second 
husband, lived with him as if she had been 
his sister, not as his wife. (She afterwards 
took ‘the veil.) She is to this day described 
as a Virgin in the Calendar of the English 
Prayer-Book. To these should be added 


Henry II. of Germany and his wife the 
Empress Cunegonda. At his death in 1024 
he declared she was a virgo intacta. 

We may, I think, assume that this Graveley 
lady, who possessed such great piety and 
devotion to an ideal, would be esteemed 
locally as a person of peculiar sanctity, and 
to this we may owe the preservation of her 
memorial, the oldest in the church. One 
hesitates to term the inscription unique, but 
it is certainly the only memorial of the kind 
in Hertfordshire. There are, however, in- 
scriptions elsewhere to vowesses who, being 
widows, took vows of chastity, and were 
thereupon habited in mantle and veil, and 
invested ,with a ring to betoken them 
brides of Christ. Leland refers to a monu- 
ment erected to a member of the Marmion 
family at West Tanfield, York, as follows : 


‘* There lyeth there alone a lady with the 
apparell of a vowess.” 


Mr. F. J..Snell, in his Customs of Old 
England, 1911, refers to two others. 
At Witton, near Blofield, is : 


“ Orate (pro) anima Domine Juliane Angell 
Votricis cujus anime propicietur Deus.” 


At Frenze, near Diss : 


“Hic jacet tumulata Domina Johanna 
Braham virdua ac deo dedicata. Olim 
uxorem Johannis Braham armigeri qui obit 
xviii die Novembris Anno Domini Millimo 
CCCCXIX cujus ‘anime propicietur Deus. 
Amen.” 


In conclusion, I must acknowledge my 
indebtedness to the Rev. W. C. Boulter, the 
Rev. Dr. Burton, Mr. Geoffry Lucas, and 
Mr. H. T. Pollard for their help in eluci- 
dating the meaning of this record of a 
remarkable contract. 
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Jncidiaiaiaaa 
A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 
By T. SHEPPARD, F.G.S. 
a the Strand Magazine for October, 







My 1901, an anonymous article appeared 
1g8,hyy 00 “ The Lost Land of England,” in 
"Which a view of Ravenspurn was 
reproduced (Fig.1). This showed a very wide 
street with houses on each side, a market 
cross towards the centre, and a church in 
the background, above which was the word 
**Ravensere” in old English characters. 


omitted, and no reference whatever was made 
to it. . 

In connection with my book on Zhe Lost 
Towns of the Yorkshire Coast, 1 was anxious, 
if possible, to trace this fifteenth-century 
illuminated manuscript. I communicated 
with the publishers, who regretted they were 
not able to give me any information as to the 
source of the illustration; and on writing to 
the author of Zhe Story of Lost England, he 
also regretted that he could not remember 
where he had obtained it. On consulting the 
authorities at the British Museum, I ascer- 
tained that there was certainly no such manu- 
script there, and they agreed with me that no 











FIG, 


This view was said to have been copied from 
an illuminated manuscript of the fifteenth 
century. As it was the only evidence of the 
appearance of any part of the lost town of 
Ravenspurn, especial interest attached to it. 
The very nature of the drawing, the extreme 
width of the street, the design of the church 
tower, and the fact that the houses were not 
“gable-end on” with the street, made one 
suspicious as to the authenticity of the sketch. 

The article in the Strand Magazine was 
practically reprinted (with only slight altera- 
tions) in a little book, also published by 
Messrs. Newnes, entitled Zhe Story of Lost 
England, by Mr. Beckles Willson. In the 
book, however, the view of Ravenspurn was 











such view could have appeared on an illumin- 
ated manuscript of that period. Thus the 
one piece of evidence as to the appearance of 
the former flourishing port at the mouth 
of the Humber was gone, and, presumably, 
we must hope that it may turn up on some 
future occasion. 

In connection with this view, however, 
there is an extraordinary coincidence. In 
Poulson’s History of Holderness, published in 
1841 (which, oddly enough, is quoted in Lost 
England), there is (on p. 323) a view of Sutton 
Church. As will be seen from the reproduc- 
tion herewith (Fig. 2), this is extraordinarily 
similar to the fifteenth-century manuscript view 
of Ravenspurn. There is the same church 
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in the distance, with the gable end of a large 
black building in the front (which, by the 
way, still exists at Sutton). On the left is a 
row of small cottages, which is also still 
there. Towering above this are some large 
trees, and on the right is a similar row of 
houses, with trees above. The number of 
windows, the doors, and the arrangement and 
general aspect of the houses are identical in 
each view. The church tower is taken from 
the same position, and has similar windows 
in each case. Curiously enough, even the 
chimney on the left of the large black 
building is represented in front of the church 
tower on both; and, last of all, the initial 
letter “I,” which is placed in the middle of 
the road on Poulson’s drawing in 1841, is 
represented in the missing manuscript by a 
market cross very similar in shape. This, 


the author of Zost England informs me, is 
the old cross, said to be from Ravenspurn, now 
at Hedon, though it bears not the slightest 
resemblance thereto. 

' We hear of “history repeating itself,” and 
it seems extraordinary that the missing 
fifteenth-century view of Ravenspurn should 
be practically identical with Poulson’s view 
of Sutton, especially when we remember that 
there are something like four hundred years 
between the dates of the two documents, and 
that Sutton is to-day very similar to the 
sketch by Poulson. 


a: all 











At the Sign of the Dwi. 


<> — 


THE fourth and concluding 
portion of the famous library 
of the late Robert Hoe will be 
sold bythe Anderson Company, 

\ New York, during the two 
) weeks beginning November 11. 

The 4,000 lots catalogued 

bring the aggregate to nearly 

16,000 lots in the library, and 

if the remaining works realize 

prices at the same high rate of the former 
sales, the total for the entire collection may 
reach £400,000, 





es SF F& 
Many of the finest of the rare English books 
which were such a feature of the library have 


already been disposed of, but not a few 
treasures will be included in the forthcoming 
sale. Marlowe is represented by Ovid’s 
Epigrams and Elegies, which was printed 
at “ Middleburgh,” probably about 1596. 
Three years later it was suppressed as im- 
moral and publicly burned, but, of course, 
several copies escaped. There are six Chap- 
mans, three of them first editions, and four 
Shakespeares, viz., Zroylus and Cresseida, 
1609; Merry Wives, 1619 ; the third Folio, 
1664 ; and Macbeth, “revised” by Davenant, 
1695. ‘There is also the first edition of one 
of the spurious plays—Puritane, or Widow 
oy Watling Street, 1607. Besides first 
editions of sundry Spensers and Bacons, 
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there is a copy of the Return from Parnassus, 
1606. This play, which was performed at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1601, has 
one scene representing Shakespeare, Kemp, 
Burbage, and others discussing the merits 
- of contemporary dramatists. References 
also are made to Spenser and Marlowe. 


es & af 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 1554, finds a 
place, as well as Jnjuccions of Edward VI. 
to the Church Wardens, 1547, in which there 
is the order that a Bible must be placed in 
every church where anyone could read; 
Broughton’s Concent of Scripture, 1591, 
commonly supposed to be the first English 
book to be illustrated by copper-plate en- 
gravings ; Sackville’s Ferrex and Porrex, the 
first English tragedy, bound with Buchanan’s 
Detection of the Doinges of Marie Queene of 
Scottes, and other pamphlets, 1568-1672, 
and thirteen different editions of Samuel 
Daniel’s works, including the only perfect 
copy known of the second impression of 
Delia, 1592. 

es SF & 
In the autumn announcements of the Oxford 
University Press I notice several books 
of interest to archeologists. A volume is 
promised on Christian Antiquities in the Nile 
Valley, by Somers Clarke, with many illus- 
trations. Two volumes will contain an illus- 
trated Catalogue of the Sculptures in the Museo 
Capitolino, by members of the British School 
at Rome, edited by H. Stuart Jones. The 
first volume, in octavo, will contain the cata- 
logue, and the second, in quarto, collotype 
plates. Among other announcements by 
the same Press I notice Zhe Story of Archi- 
tecture in Oxford Stone, by E. A. G. Lam- 
born; Oxfordshire Place-Names, by H. 
Alexander, and Warwickshire Place-Names, 
by W. H. Duignan ; a History of Banstead, 
. Surrey, by H. C. M. Lambert ; and, in the 
‘“* Tudor and Stuart Library,” Zhe Poems and 
Masks of Aurelian Townshend, edited by 
E. K. Chambers. 

es SF F& 


Messrs. Methuen and Co. announce a fully 
illustrated quarto on Zhe Armourer and his 
Craft, by Charles Ffoulkes, in which the author 
will endeavour rather to give some account 
of the methods of the craftsman than to 


present a history of the evolution of defensive 
armour. The various scattered documentary 
references to the making of armour, especially 
those from English sources, will be collected 
and tabulated, as far as is possible, under 
the several headings, which deal with the 
making, proving, storing, cleaning, and 
decorating the product of the armourer. In 
the “Connoisseurs’ Library” of the same 
publishers will appear Fine Books, a record 
of books valued for their printing, decoration, 
or illustration, by Alfred W. Pollard. No 
man is more competent to compile such 
a record than Mr. Pollard. His main object 
is to show the interest of different kinds 
of books loved by collectors, and the basis 
on which that interest rests. 


es SF SH 


Mr. B. T. Batsford will publish in November 
an important folio volume on the Old Colleges 
of Oxford, by Mr. Aymer Vallance, M.A., 
F.S.A. The book has been in preparation 
for some years, and is dedicated by special 
permission to His Majesty the King. The 
author’s scheme is to trace the architectural 
history of the University, the Old Schools, 
and the Colleges, exhibiting them in the con- 
dition in which they stand at the present day, 
as well as many vanished features, depicted 
by famous contemporary artists from the 
sixteenth century onward. Care has been 
taken to include among the illustrations a 
large number of fine specimens of the splendid 
craftsmanship in ironwork, lead and plaster, 
in engraved brasses, painted glass, and. figure 
sculpture, with which the ancient fabrics 
abound. The volume is being offered to 
subscribers at a special price until October 8. 


s es SF 
Shakespearean students will have noticed 
with deep regret the death, at the age of 
eighty, of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of 
Philadelphia, whose Variorum edition will 
form a permanent monument to his memory. 
He began it in 1871, and in thirty years had 
issued but thirteen volumes. Of late the 
work has been continued by his son, who, it 
is believed, will be able, with the material 
which his father collected, to complete the 
work without any lowering of the high 
standard originally set. Dr. Furness had 
collected no fewer than 8,000 volumes of 
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Shakespeareana, among them some ex- 
ceedingly valuable items of which his country 
will in future days no doubt take due care. 

tet Kt 
The Zimes of August 16 made the interest- 
ing announcement that after an absence of 
nearly 150 years a contemporary copy of 
the Elizabethan statutes of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, had lately returned to 
the possession of the College. ‘‘ From the 
original sealed document,” said the journal, 
“it was customary for two copies, both 
signed by the visitors, to be made, which 
were known respectively as the Master’s and 
the Bursar’s copy. The copy in question 
has the endorsement that it is to be kept in 
the possession of the ‘ Presidens sive Bur- 
sarius.’ How it passed out of the hands of 
the College it is impossible to say, but from 
an autograph inscription on the fly-leaf, it 
appears that in 1775 it was bought at a 
bookseller’s shop in Horsham, Sussex, for 
one guinea by.Dr. Thomas Warton, Professor 
of. Poetry and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, the friend and host of Samuel 
Johnson. The copy bears the signatures 
of Archbishop Parker, Lord Burghley, 
Antony Cooke, and other Elizabethan 
worthies. It was bought by the Society at 
a recent sale of Messrs. Sotheby, and will be 
added to the famous collection of manu- 
scripts in the College Library.” 

&* xe & 
A Reuter’s telegram from Cairo, dated 
August 21, stated that a number of large 
rolls of historical papyri had been discovered 
by Mr. Robert de Rustafjaell.. The manu- 
scripts were unearthed by a fellah whilst 
sinking the foundations of his mud hut, near 
a temple of the Ptolemies in Upper Eg gypt, 
and are of the best Greeco-Egyptian period. 
They are about 12 inches wide, all closely 
rolled, some of the rolls reaching to 4 inches 
in diameter. A fair estimate of the size of 
the largest would be about 50 feet, which it 
is considered would constitute a record for a 
roll of papyri. They are well preserved so 
far as the writing is concerned, but dis- 
coloured, and owing to their dry and fragile 
condition have to be handled with the 
utmost delicacy. It is anticipated that the 
contents will prove to be of real archzo- 
logical value in adding to our present know- 


ledge of Egypt, and possibly Syria, as re- 
corded in the days of the Ptolemies. A 
study already made reveals the fact that they 
relate to interesting historical events. 

This is not the first discovery that Mr. de 
Rustafjaell has made. Four years ago he 
came across some very interesting papyri in 
Greek of the sixth century, as well as a 
dozen most important early Christian vellum 
manuscripts in Greek and Copt, and the 
only volume heretofore known in the Nubian 
language, all of which are now in the British 
Museum. 

&* * a 
Mr. Thomas Sheppard, the Curator of the 
Hull Municipal Museums, has in prepara- 
tion a volume entitled Zhe Lost Towns of the 
Yorkshire Coast, and other chapters bearing 
upon the geography of the district. Mr. 
Sheppard knows the coast well, and is 
possessed of much information which may 
not be so readily accessible to future workers. 
The ravages of the sea are continually 
destroying aspects and features of the coast 
which are familiar to observers now, but will 
be unknown to their successors. A number 
of cliff measurements, documents, plans, and 
charts, have also, in various ways, come 
under Mr. Sheppard’s notice, which have 
not been previously known. The work will 
contain over roo illustrations. 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Antiquarian Mews. 


LWe shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


cracmacias: OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
OCIETIES. 


WE never receive a si of the handsomely produced 
Transactions of the Birmingham Archeological 
Society without sharing the surprise and regret ex- 
pressed again this year in the report that the Society 
receives so comparatively small a share of public 
support. That the membership should be but 183 
is really quite discreditable to the Midland capital. 
The report shows much well-directed activity on 
the part of the Society, small as it is, while the 
Transactions always contain valuable papers. In the 
issue before us, vol. xxxvii., there are five excellent 
and well-illustrated contributions. Mr. E. A. 

Barnard opens the volume with a readable sketch of 
‘*The Incorporation of Evesham: The Story of the 
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Formation of a Municipal Borough in the Seventeenth 
Century.” This is followed by a full and careful 
account of ‘‘Stoke Prior Church,” by the Rev. C. 
Stockdale, with many illustrations, Incidentally we 
get an illuminating glimpse of the methods of the 
“* restorers ” of forty years or so ago. Mr. Stockdale 
says : “ The old axed facing still exists on some of the 
Norman work. Unfortunately the accumulations of 
whitewash were chiselled off, instead of being washed 
off, in 1865, and so the old facing was for the most 
part destroyed.” Mr. John Humphreys contributes 
two very thoroughly prepared papers, one on the 
‘*Monumental Effigies,” and the other on the 
“ Norman Work” in the churches of Worcestershire. 
Both are well illustrated, and of permanent value. 
On pp. 87 and 88 ‘‘ tympana ” below the illustrations 
should be ‘‘tympanum.” A well-illustrated account 
of the “ Excursions of the Year 1911,” by Mr. J. A. 
Cossins, containing much information in summary 
form, completes a capital volume. 


~ 6s «2 


The Nottingham Thoroton Society sets Birmingham 
an example. Its volume of 7ramsactions for 1911, 
vol. xv., is before us, and the report shows that, not- 
withstanding a net loss of eleven, the membership 
stands at 264. The 7vansactions are presented in a 
more convenient format than those of the Midland 
Society, and fill some 200 pages. Besides the usual 
business details, list of members, etc., the volume con- 
tains in its account of the summer and autumn excur- 
sions a variety of brief papers which were read at the 
various churches visited. Those visited in the summer 
included Coddington, which was terribly mauled in 
1864; Barnby-in-the-Willows, with a most extra- 
ordinary chancel ; Balderton, robbed by “‘ restorers ”’ 
of its clerestory, but still containing many interesting 
details and features, including a late fifteenth-century 
rood-screen, with a figure of St. Francis of Assisi on 
the west side of the doorway ; and Claypole, which 
also has a well-preserved rood-screen and many con- 
structional features of interest. Each church is illus- 
trated. The autumn excursion was devoted to a visit 
to Southwell. Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson supplies 
an able historical and architectural account of the 
Cathedral church, which gives special value to this 
volume of 7ransactions. It fills some fifty pages, and 
is lavishly illustrated by a series of good photographic 
plates. Another ninety-six pages are occupied by 
“‘ The Certificates of the Chantry Commissioners for 
the College of Southwell in 1546 and 1548,” with an 
introduction and notes, also by Mr. Thompson. The 
volume is completed by 
Letters at Clifton Hall,” annotated by Lady Bruce, 
and illustrated by three facsimiles. 


“~ «s 


The new part, vol. xii., part iv., of the 7ransactions 
of the Essex Archzeological Society contains eleven 
brief papers on a variety of topics. Dr. J. H. Round 
writes on ‘‘ The Family of Strangman,” “The Descent 
‘of West Horndon,” and ‘‘ The Earliest Essex Medical 
Man ”—a certain John who flourished in the twelfth 
century. Mr. A. W. Clapham describes the interest- 
ing old ‘*Court House, or Old Town Hall,’ at 


“VOL. VIII. 


** Ancient Documents and 


Barking,” illustrated by a photographic view and an 
elevation ; Mr. W. C. Waller gives particulars of ‘‘A 
Fourteenth-Century Pluralist,” one Richard de Drax, 
Rector of Harlow ; and Mr. Miller Christy describes, 
with illustrations, ‘‘ Three More Essex Incised Slabs.” 
Among the other contents of the part are ‘‘ Roman 
Colonization,” an address by the Bishop of Barking ; 
‘The Religious Gilds of Essex,” by Mr. R. C. 
Fowler ; “‘ Gosfield Church and Hall,” with a plan 
of the church, by the Rev. H. L, Elliot; ‘All 
Saints, Colchester,” by Mr. Arthur Waddell ; and 
short notes on sundry “ Essex Churches,” by Mr. F. 


Chanceilor. 
~ S 


In the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, vol. xlii., part ii., Mc. T. J. Westropp con- 
tinues his valuable survey and account of “The 
Promontory Forts and Early Remains of the Coasts 
of Co. Mayo,” with many illustrations. Under the 
title of *‘ Carvings of the Rock of Cashel,” illustrated 
by a good plate, Mr. P. J. Lynch discusses the curious 
carvings on one of the stones of an elephant with a 
howdah, topped by a griffin. The carving is by no 
means true to life. The other papers are ‘The 
Affinities of Irish Romanesque Architecture,” freely 
illustrated, by Mr. C. McNeill; ‘‘ The Barnewall 
Wayside Cross at Sarsfieldstown, Co. Meath,” by 
Lord Walter FitzGerald, with an illustration; and 
‘Dublin Cathedral Bells, 1670,” by the Rev. J. L. 
Robinson. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Members of the YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY, on August 30, visited churches in the 
Thirsk district. Assembling at Thirsk, they first 
motored to Felixkirk. In a brief historical account 
of the church and parish, Mr. Arthur J. Walker 
pointed out that the earliest mention of the name Felix- 
kirk is apparently in a charter of the Newburgh 
Priory (1145), in which we are told that Roger de 
Mowbray — to the Priory five acres of land in the 
territory of Bagby (a village — Sutton town- 
ship) ‘‘on the road which leads to St. Felix.” In 
1318 the living was valued at £4. In 1343 Joan de 
Walkingham, ‘in her manor of Raventhorpe,” made 
a will in which she directed that she should be buried 
in the Church of St. Felix, and generously bequeathed 
two shillings to the parish chaplain for the time being, 
twelve pence to the chaplain celebrating in the Chapel 
of the Holy Trinity at Boltby, and to the parish clerk 
sixpence. The parish register began in 1598. Arch- 
bishop Sharp notes that, in 1706, several Felixkirk 
and Boltby Papists were summarily dealt with. 
According to the North Riding Records, one ‘‘ fellow,” 
who ‘*‘ doth frequent Sutton and cometh not to the 
church,” was committed to prison at Mr. Outlawe’s, 
at York, but ‘* broke from him two years since, and 
giveth lewd words, namely, that before he be taken 
he will thrust a knife in them.’’ The restoration of 
the church was begun in 1859, and the building was 
reopened in 1860. Mr. Hamilton Thompson, who 
officiated admirably as architectural guide, gave an 
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exhaustive description of the church itself, the oldest 
parts of which appear to date from 1120 or 1130. Its 
most interesting feature is perhaps a well-preserved 
and beautifully canopied tomb-niche—in the sacrarium 
—containing an effigy, perfect to the minutest detail, 
which Mr. Thompson described as one of the most 
beautiful in England relating to the early part of the 
fourteenth century. Mr. W. Brown identified the 
effigy, which is clothed in chain- mail, as that of 
William de Cantelupe, a member of a well-known 
family, who lived at Raventhorpe, in the parish of 
Felixkirk. 

After returning to Thirsk for lunch, the party 
inspected the Parish Church of Thirsk, which is an 
imposing Perpendicular building, appropriated at a 
very early period to the Priory and Convent of New- 
burgh. It was almost entirely rebuilt in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, but there are still some 
remains of the twelfth-century church, Mr, Thomp- 
son remarked that, although the chancel is very fine 
in its way, he does not think it compares fora moment 
architecturally with the general beauty of the splendid 
nave, with its arresting arcade, its broad aisles, and 
its huge clerestory. This difference is manifest. 
Probably the explanation lies in the fact that the 
body of the church was rebuilt by the lay parishioners, 
and that the chancel, with the repairs of which the 
monastic house was charged, was not rebuilt until a 
later period, and then in a somewhat inferior style. 
According to a printed statement placed on an 
ancient wooden chest near the south-west porch— 
where there is a magnificent fifteenth-century door- 
way—the date of the present building may be placed 
at about 1430. There were earlier churches standing 
upon the same site for many centuries before the 
present church was built. Mention is made of ‘‘ the 
Church of Thirsk” in 1145, and various fragments 
and indications of a pre-existing Norman church 
have been found. The nave roof is one of the finest 
Perpendicular roofs in the North of England, and is 
entirely of oak, and the intersections are richly orna- 
mented with carved bosses. 

At South Kilvington, just outside Thirsk, a visit 
was paid to the Church of St. Wilfrid, of practically 
unaltered Norman plan, with some fourteenth-century 
windows inserted. The most interesting object in 
the church is a fine black limestone font, given by 
Thomas, the sixth Lord Scrope, who died in 1494. 
Leake Church, the last visited, is in a sequestered 
spot seven miles from Thirsk. A quaint tradition 
states that, during the ravages of the Danes, ‘‘ the 
women of Leake finished off 500 of them in one 
night, and were held in high honour ever after.” The 
church is very interesting. There are traces of an 
aisleless Norman building, and the west tower was 
built probably about 1100 or soon after. The north 
aisle was added to the nave a little after 1200. The 
chancel seems to have been rebuilt either very late in 
the thirteenth or early in the fourteenth century. At 
the same time the south aisle was added to the nave, 
and either then or soon afterwards the north aisle 
was rebuilt. The chancel underwent considerable 
alteration in the course of the fifteenth century, when 
the whole of the east wall, and probably a consider- 
able portion of the side walls, were rebuilt. There is 
a priest’s door upon the south of the chancel, and 


south of the altar a thirteenth-century piscina, which 
has just been uncovered. There is a good deal of 
beautiful seventeenth-century seating and other furni- 
ture in the church, and in the chancel are two very 
elaborate stall-ends, The largest of the bells in the 
tower, ages ago, ‘‘called the monks of Rievaulx to 
their devotion,” and is inscribed with the name of 
Aelrade Grendale, the third abbot and a noted 


chronicler. 
~ Ss ~% 


The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ARCHO- 
LOGICAL Society held a meeting in the Penrith dis- 
trict on September 5 and 6. On the first day a start 
was made from Penrith, and the members drove first 
to Voreda, the Roman station north of Plumpton, 
known as Old Penrith, which was described in a 
paper prepared by Professor Haverfield, and read by 
Rev. f Whiteside. The author gave a detailed 
account of the station, practically reconstructing it on 
paper for the purpose of showing its former importance 
as a link in the chain of stations between Yorkshire and 
Carlisle. Calling at Deep Ghyll to see Mr. Hunter’s 
collection of cinerary urns, the journey was next over 
Lazonby Fell to Kirkoswald. The Rev. R. Duncan, 
Rector, summarized the history of the church, which 
goes back to Saxon times. Kirkoswald Church is 
remarkable in having its tower detached, and stand- 
ing on the summit of a hill fully a hundred yards 
away. 

After luncheon at the Institute, the College was 
visited. This ancient building, which has long been 
the home of the Fetherstonhaughs, has been greatly 
improved by Major Fetherstonhaugh, the present 
owner, and his wife, who have shown a worthy 
interest in a structure whose history goes back to the 
early part of the fifteenth century. Dr. Haswell read 
a paper on the building, and outlined the tragic 
history of some of its owners, notably Sir Timothy 
Fetherstonhaugh, who was beheaded in Chester 
Castle during the Civil War. Some of his letters 
were exhibited, as well as other relics of the past. 
After a visit to Kirkoswald Castle, which was de- 
scribed by Mr. T. H. B. Graham, of Edmond Castle, 
the drive was resumed up the Eden Valley, but a 
visit to a supposed settlement at Salkeld Dykes had 
to be abandoned owing to the severe weather. At 
Salkeld Church, famous as one of the series of forti- 
fied Border churches, the Rev. C. J. Gordon gave 
a short description of the greatest interest. At the 
Institute Mrs. Heywood Thompson, Nunwick Hall, 
entertained the visitors at tea, and aftewards Mr. D. 
Scott, Penrith, read a short paper on “‘ The Luck of 
Burrell Green,” which he exhibited by the kindness 
of Mr. Heywood Thompson. It is a brass 
charger, which still bears traces of the lettering of its 
former couplet : 


If this dish be sold or gi’en, 
Farewell the Luck of Burrell Green. 


The Speaker, in a humorous speech, proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Scott, and to Mr. and Mrs, 
Heywood Thompson. The journey to Penrith was 
concluded at seven o’clock, and after dinner several 

pers on local topics were read. The weather 
throughout the day was at times very stormy and rainy. 
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On the second day the weather was most enjoyable. 
The first drive was to the foot-hills of the Pennines, 
to Long Meg and her daughters, the fourth largest 
collection of monolithic stones in England. Professor 
Collingwood read a paper, in which he brought 
under review all the principal opinions and theories 
propounded since Camden wrote in 1599. Naturally, 
these varied considerably, and the Professor showed 
how several of them were entirely fallacious. His 
conclusion was that Long Meg was a stone brought 
there in the Ice Age, and that the circle was made 
before the end of the Stone Age—say, 2500 B.c. It 
was intended for assemblies and processions, and was 
later used for occasional burials. In much detail the 
speaker produced evidence in support of his conten- 
tion. Glassonby Circle having been visited, the 
Parish Church of Addingham was described by the 
Rev. W. Stephenson, the Vicar, and Mr. Collingwood 
directed particular attention to the ancient stone cross 
in the churchyard, which he dated about A.D. 750. 
This and other stones of the kind in the county were 
of the greatest value in fixing the origin and progress 
of Christianity in Cumberland. he site of the 
Roman bridge over the Eden was next visited, a 
aper thereon having been read on the previous even- 
ing by the Rev. C. Gordon, of Great Salkeld. 
ter in the afternoon Edenhall Church, supposed 
to have been founded on the present site early in the 
fourteenth century, was described by the Rev. Bernard 
Hale, the Vicar, and Dr. Haswell, of Penrith. The 
last stage of the itinerary was to the Giant’s Cave, on 
the banks of the River Eamont. 


~~ 6 


The members of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY visited Skipton on Saturday, 
August 31. They were met at the Parish Church by 
Canon Cook, who conducted them over the building. 
Though much of the church bears signs of the recent 
restoration and enlargement, care has been taken to 
retain what belongs to the old building. The atten- 
tion of the party was specially drawn to the windows, 
the roof of the nave, the Clifford tombs, and the font, 
and also to the apertures found in the north aisle in the 
old outer wall, as to the nature of which there is still 
considerable conjecture. The party then proceeded 
to the Castle, over which they were conducted by Mr. 
Alfred Birtwhistle, of Skipton, who explained the 
history of the Castle. After tea had been taken, 
Professor Edmondson, of New York University, gave 
an interesting paper, summarizing the results of 
original researches made by him into the history of 
the Castle during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies ‘from examination of the Patent and Close 
Rolls. The Rolls enable us to fill out the periods 
between the death of Adeline, Countess of Albe- 
marle, and wife of Edmund Crouchback, brother of 
Edward I., in 1273, and the regrant of the Castle to 
Robert de Clifford in 1310—a period which has been 
almost entirely neglected by local historians. He 
also gave extracts from the Ministers’ Accounts of 
Skipton Castle, which are preserved in the Public 
Record Office. These accounts throw an interesting 
light upon the thirteenth and fourteenth-century 
records of the Castle, particularly for the period imme- 


diately following the Battle of Bannockburn, when 
the Scots retaliated by invading and ravaging the 
North of England. As these accounts show, Skipton 
and the ‘surrounding district lived in hourly fear of 
the raiders from the North. 


~ 9 


The monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES was held on August 28, Mr. J. C. 
Hodgson presiding. The Rev. E. J. Boddington, 
Vicar of Greatham, read a paper on ‘‘ Recent Dis- 
coveries at Greatham and its Ancient Remains.” 
The discoveries related to the Parish Church of Great- 
ham, and, said Mr. Boddington, supplied a more 
definite link in the chain of evidence accumulated as 
to pre-Norman and Early Norman work in the southern 
area of Durham County. They also bore testimony 
to there having been at Greatham, on the site of the 
present church, an earlier Saxon church. 

The Chairman contributed a paper, entitled 
‘* Deodatus Threlkeld, a Seventeenth-Century Watch- 
maker in Newcastle.” 

Mr. J. T. Oliver (Assistant Engineer of the North 
Eastern Railway Company) described and showed 
diagrams of a ‘‘ dug-out,” or canoe, which, he said, was 
found some six weeks ago in the bed of the River Tyne 
near Derwenthaugh, where the Companyare at present 
constructing coal staiths. The find was about 14 feet 
in length and very fragile, and the Company desired 
the Society to take possession of it. The North- 
Eastern Railway Company were thanked for their 
interesting gift. 


~~ § 


The members of the BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL CLUuB had an interesting excursion on Satur- 
day, September 7, to the churches of Upper Beeding 
and Bramber, under the conductorship of Mr. T. G. 
tt, who read a paper on the history of the 
church at Beeding and the site of the Priory of Sele. 
This Priory, of which not a vestige remains, was 
established, he said, in 1075, and three or four monks 
came over from France and settled at Sele in a 
suitable residence. All the grants to the Priory were 
ratified by Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, up 
to 1151, and were previously confirmed by Hilary, 
Bishop of Chichester, including the churches of 
St. Peter at Seie, St. Nicholas at Old Shoreham, 
St. Nicholas at Bramber, and St. Peter de Veter ponte, 
which were given, with the site of the Priory, by 
William de Braose, the Norman Lord of Bramber, 
and, in addition, the Church of St. Mary of the Port, 
which was the earliest mention of the Church of New 
Shoreham. The site of the Priory was north of the 
resent church, and the buildings would not have 
n large. Some remains were still to be seen in 
1785, and were described by a relative of the Rev. 
Edward Turner, who lived to be one hundred years 
and eight months. It was doubtful if the present was 
the original church. The former church was allowed 
to get into a dilapidated condition in old times, as in 
1308 an indulgence of forty days was granted by 
Gilbert of Enachdoen, in Ireland, to those who would 
contribute towards ornamenting the church and its 
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altars, and they knew there were attached to the 
church two chapels, but no traces remained of these. 
Domesday Book mentioned two churches, probably 
the Priory Church and the Parish Church, and later, 
in 1150, they were again stated astwo. Mr. Leggatt 
then proceeded with the history of Sele, recounting 
the circumstances of its annexation, in 1459, to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and stating that the dis- 
solution of the Priory was no doubt hastened by the 
irregularities of some of its heads, especially the last 
four priors—William Lewis, John Grigge, and Ralph 
and Richard Alleyne. In 1480, he added, only one 
monk remained, under a pension, and the house was 
untenanted until 1493, when it was appropriated to 
the use of the Carmelite Friars of Shoreham, whose 
house at Shoreham was in decay and in danger of 
being washed into the sea, and who remained at Sele 
until their final dissolution in 1544. 

At Bramber Mr. att read another interesting 
paper, dealing with the ancient history of this place. 
After the Norman Conquest, de Braose was given 
Bramber and Sele among the forty-one manors dele- 
gated to him by the Conqueror, and Shoreham Church 
was included in this number. The monks of Saumur 
(France) became, under endowment, the occupiers of 
these benefices. They knew not whether a Saxon 
church stood upon this site at Bramber, but the 
present church was Norman, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
the patron saint of fishermen, and was part of a much 
larger and important structure, the missing portions, 
which made it so much more imposing than it was at 
present, having been destroyed by the Cromwellians. 
The tower-arches were subsequently built up, thereby 
making a new and smaller chancel. The round 
tower-arches were part of the original Nerman work. 
The north and south arches were unornamented, 
while the one on the west had shafts with curiously 
cut capitals. Strange frescoes also might be noted on 
them. In 1530 the church was annexed to the 
Vicarage of Botolphs, on account of the impoverish- 
ment of the people of the village. 


~~ ~~ 4% 


On August 29 the East HERTs ARCHOLOGICAL 
Society made an excursion to St. Ippollitts, Gosmore, 
and Preston. St. Ippollitts’ Church is chiefly Norman 
and Perpendicular. The body of it was built late in 
the eleventh century, and was expanded by the 
addition of a western tower in the thirteenth century, 
and the throwing out of side aisles to nave and 
lengthening of the chancel, civca 1300-1350. Mr. 
Walter Millard exhibited a plan, and gave the archi- 
tectural history of the fabric, while Mr. H. T. 
Pollard read some notes upon the fittings. The next 
stopping-place was The Wyck, a seventeenth-century 
house of timber with brick nogging, in which old 
timbers and beams have been used internally, but the 
windows and doors are modern. A little later 
Muisden Chapel ruins, the remains of a fourteenth- 
century fabric, were reached. Mr. W. F. Andrews 
read some notes upon the building, and Mr. W. 
Millard also spoke. After lunch, visits were paid to 
Brook End House, a two-storied seventeenth-century 
homestead ; Maydencroft, a brick-and-timber building 
of the same era; a neighbouring tumulus ; and the 
mansion of Temple Dinsley, which stands upon the 


site of a Preceptory of Knights Templars. Three stone 
coffin-lids are the sole relics of this Order. 


%s of a 

The annual excursion of the GLASGow ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY took place on August 22, the 
venue being Berwick. On arriving at Berwick Station, 
the party were met by Captain Norman, R.N., Chair- 
man of the Berwick Historic Monuments Committee, 
who conducted them over the walls and fortifications 
of the towns, and later gave an address thereon, in 
which he dealt with the history of the Edwardian, as 
well asthe Elizabethan, walls. Berwick Parish Church, 
the Old and Border Bridges, and the Town Hall, 
were amongst the places visited. In the last-named 
place the archeologists were shown the charter 
granted to the town by King James I. 


a 2 a 

On September 11 the members of the DorsET FIELD 
Cus held their third summer meeting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yeovil. Leaving Pen Mill Railway Sta- 
tion, the party drove to Trent Church, one of the 
most interesting churches in Somerset. The Rector 
(the Rev. T. G. Wilton) pointed out its varied features 
of interest, and took the members also to the Chantry 
House. The Manor House, with its secret hiding- 
place, famous as the place where King Charles II. 
lay concealed after Worcester fight and Boscobel, was 
visited under the guidance of Mr. E. A. Rawlence, 
and also the Cheseh Para, in which some interesting 
discoveries have been made recently. From Trent 
the party went to Wyke, a moated farmhouse (once 
the country mansion, it is said, of the Abbots of 
Sherborne), with its medieval stone barn. The next 
place visited was Bradford Abbas Church, a fine 
Perpendicular church, built by the Abbots of Sher- 
borne, with one of the best towers in the country, and 
other interesting features. The Vicar (the Rev. 
Canon Wickham) kindly acted as guide. The party 
drove on to Clifton Maubank Manor House, the 
ancient seat of the Horsey family, and thence to 
Newton Surmaville Manor House, where they had 
been kindly invited to tea by the Rev. FE. H. and 
Mrs. Bates Harbin. The beautiful Jacobean house 
contains several memorials of the Wyndham family of 
Trent, and of King Charles’s sojourn there. 


~ 6 


The Esskx ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY spent a 
pleasant day on September 12 amongst the churches of 
the Great Bentley and Bromley districts of the county 
under the veteran leadership of Mr. F. Chancellor. 
At Great Bentley Mr. Chancellor read a paper on the 
manorial history of the parish and church. The 
church was supposed to have been built in 1080 by 
Alberic de Vere, to whom the manor was given by 
William the Conqueror. The church consisted of a 
nave and chancel. The nave and two-thirds of the 
church were undoubtedly remains of the original 
Norman church. He referred to the conglomerate 
which was used in building the outside of the church, 
and it was suggested by some of the visitors that this 
pudding-stone had been brought over from some 
volcanic centre. One special feature was the manner 
in which the stones were laid aslant. A picturesque 
point about the church is the avenue of Normandy 
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poplars by which it is approached. The porch has 
been much spoiled by being built over. The chancel 
arch is quite modern, and it has probably replaced 
the Norman arch. Mr. Chancellor remarked that 
the present arch was one that inclined one to shudder. 
The door was a noble addition to the church, and was 
probably erected in the late Decorated period.—The 
Rev. A. R. Willcox called attention to the font, and 
said it was believed by some to date from 1312. At 
Great Bromley Mr. Chancellor described the church 
as a Perpendicular one, with, however, many Decorated 
features. The nave was separated from the north 
aisle by an arcade of two columns, with responds and 
three arches. Over the south door (the original floor) 
were figures of Adam and Eve, but he doubted if they 
were in their original position. If they were, there 
had been a destruction of stone work, which would 
have enclosed them. The roof of the south aisle was 
more elaborate, and altogether a more enriched work 
than the roof of the north aisle. The nave had a fine 
clerestory, spanned by a splendid double—he might say 
treble—hammer-beam roof of the most costly descrip- 
tion. All the timbers except the rafters were deeply 
moulded and richly carved. The ends of the hammer- 
beams were formerly enriched with figures, probably of 
angels, but a few years ago they were removed. This 
most interesting roof was one of the finest, if not the 
finest, in Essex, rivalling the far-famed Woolpit and 
Bacton roofs, in Suffolk, and Knapton, in Norfolk. 
The nave was separated from the chancel by an arch- 
way, resting upon two columns. The stonework of 
the construction had such a modern appearance that 
he felt doubtful about it being part of the original 
building. The font was modern. A noble archway, 
resting upon two half-columns, separated the tower 
from the nave. The south porch was a well-designed 
example of the porches of the best period of Perpen- 
dicular, of which there were several in the counties of 
Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. Their chief feature was 
the beautiful and varied work formed by flat stone 
panels, or devices filled in with cut flints. In this 
example buttresses were also decorated. The tower 
was a fine composition, and added greatly to the 
dignity of the whole building. The west front was 
really a very fine design. 

A feature of the visit to Great Bromley was the 
restoration of a saint to the niche over the porch of 
the church. A little statue was found in the grounds 
of Great Bromley Hall by Mr. Alston, and it was 
thought this was the original saint, though Mr. Chan- 
cellor, very cautiously, would not pin himself to any 
definite statement on the matter. Mr. Alston him- 
self, however, was convinced that the little saint was 
the missing one. 

Other churches visited were those at Frating, Little 
Bromleigh, and Ardleigh. 


ba) a @ 
Other gatherings have been the excursion of the 
East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to Kirkstall 
Abbey on August 27; the meeting of the SUNDER- 
LAND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on August 31; the 
excursion of the BIRMINGHAM ARCH/ZOLOGICAL 
SocieTY to Dudley on Seqeemens 7; and the visit 
of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society to Vale Royal on August ro. 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


MEMORIALS OF OLD NOTIrINGHAMSHIRE. Edited 
by Everard L. Guilford, M.A. With many 
illustrations. London: George Allen and Co., 
Lid. 1912. Demy 8vo., pp. xiv+353. Price 


15s. net. 

Mr. Guilford, who succeeded Mr. W. P. W. 
Phillimore in the editorship of this new addition to 
the ‘‘ Memorials of the Counties” series, has been able 
to enlist an unusually strong company of contributors, 
while the subjects of the papers reflect well selected 
aspects of the county’s history and antiquities. A 
thorough study of its ‘‘ Medizeval Church Architec- 
ture” is supplied by the able pen of Mr. Hamilton 
Thompson. Dr. Cox is equally at home in his two 
papers on “‘ The Forest of Sherwood” and ‘‘ New- 
stead Priory and the Religious Houses of Notting- 
hamshire.” He has no sympathy with the ingenious 
argument of ‘‘a few learned pedants” that Robin 
Hood was but a visionary being, ‘‘his very name, 
according to a German writer, being but a corruption 
of Woden,” but maintains that “it is impossible to be- 
lieve that there was not a real outlaw of this name who 
gained thisalmost immortal celebrity.” Another master 
of his subject is Mr. Aymer Vallance, who deals with 
** Roods, Screens, and Lofts in Nottinghamshire,” 
taking the churches in alphabetical order of parishes. 
On page 161 he tells an amaz ng story of quite recent 
vandalism. Many wandering antiquaries must. be 
familiar with Sutton-on-Trent Church and its Mering 
Chapel, entered from the south aisle of the nave by an 
arch in which stood a handsome oak screen and loft, 
dating, says Mr. Vallance, between about 1505 and 
1520. Mr. Vallance gives a full description of this 
interesting old wood-work, but adds that the loft 
was wantonly mutilated, shortly before Easter, 1911, 
in respect of its most remarkable feature. . ‘* The pro- 
jecting bay,” he says, ‘‘ was then sawn off flush with 
the straight stretch of parapet on either hand of it, 
leaving an unsightly, gaping void—and all for what ? 
Merely for the caprice of planting a huge, modern 
organ in the Mering- Chapel 10 inches more to the 
west than would have been possible had the loft been 
preserved intact ! That is literally the sole advantage 
gained by sacrificing a monument of four hundred 
years’ standing, a monument nvt only unique of its 
kind in the county of Nottinghamshire, but exceed- 
ingly rare in any part of England whatever.’’ Such 
mutilation would have been discreditable at any time, 
but that it could have taken place at the present time 
is amazing. It is a disgraceful business. Two other 
wholly admirable ecclesiological papers are ‘‘ Not- 
tinghamshire Spires” and ‘‘ The Low Side Windows 
of Nottinghamshire,’ both by Mr. Harry Gill. In 
the latter article Mr. Gill classifies the openings as 
shuttered and glazed, and discusses suggestively what 
their use may have been. His conclusion is that the 
shuttered openings were probably connected with the 
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ringing of the sacring bell, while those glazed were 
merely to give light. It is a question, however, 
whether those openings which are glazed now were 
glazed in earlier times. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the foolish ‘‘ leper’s window ” theory receives no 
support. Mr. Guilford supplies the usual introduc- 
tory historical sketch, and also a good paper on ‘‘ The 
Civil War” in the county. The fact that Charles 
raised his standard at Nottingham and the successive 
sieges of Newark give special interest to this chapter. 
Mr. J. A. Gotch is quite in his element in describing 
*¢ Wollaton Hall,” cne of the few ancient homes of 
the county; while a more out-of-the-way subject is 
well treated by Mr. H. Cook in his ‘‘ Clockmakers 
of Newark-on-Trent, with Notes on some of their 
Contemporaries.” Readable papers on ‘‘ The Ancient 
and Modern Trent,’’ by Mr. B. Smith; ‘‘ Notting- 
hamshire Poets,” by Mr. John Russell; “ Notting- 
ham,” by Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore ; “‘ Southwell,’’ by 
the Rev. W. E. Hodgson ; and ‘‘ The Nottingham 
Mint,” by Mr. F. E. Burton, complete an ex- 
ceptionally attractive volume. The illustrations 
are very numerous and good. 
x k * 

PoRCHES AND Fonts. By J. Charles Wall. With 

160 illustrations. London: Wells Gardner, 


Darton, and Co, Ltd. 1912. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xx+348. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


To put it briefly, this is an excellent book of some’ 


350 pages, and abounding in a number of delicate 
and refined drawings, all by the author. At the first 


blush, the connection between the two subjects 
selected for architectural treatment between these 
covers is by no means obvious ; but Mr. Wall’s short 
explanation in the preface is so clear and obvious that 


we are half ashamed at not having instantly perceived 
their alliance. ‘‘ As the porch is the approach to, 
and actually part of, the entrance to the material fabric 
of the church, so the font is the structure for the out- 
ward circumstances of the baptismal rite, whereby 
one enters into the spiritual life of the Church.”’ 
Moreover, in all properly ordered churches the font 
stands near to the porch or chief south entrance, and 
is the first object to attract the eye on entering the 
fabric. 

Each of these subjects is treated of on comprehensive 
lines. The various liturgical Sys mage for which 

rches were used in medizval days are fully set 
forth, such as the initial —_ of the offices of bap- 
tism, marriage, and churching, as well as on special 
occasions, such as Palm Sunday, and for the receiving 
of penitents. The later secular uses also receive 
attention, as well as the chamber over a considerable 
number of church porches. By the way, we are 
sorry to note that Mr. Wall persists in using the 
term ‘‘parvise” for this upper room, and we cannot 

ee with his reasons for justifying its application. 
The attributes of the porch, such as the image of the 
patron saint and the gable cross, together with its 
decoration by heraldry, sculpture, flush-work, and 
sun-dials, all give rise to interesting discussion, and 
aptly-chosen illustrations. With regard to sundials, 
we wish there had been a page or two as to the con- 
siderable number of small incised dials of early date, 
lacking their gnomons, to be found up and down the 


country on the south side of old churches, and more 
ae on the jambs of porch entrances, or by the 
side of the doorways within them. 

The sections given to the few porches of Saxon 
or Norman date, and to the great number of those 
of the three Gothic periods are carefully written, and 
the choice of those selected for illustration shows 
sound judgment. They include the Saxon example 
of Bradford-on-Avon; Southwell, Steetley and St. 
Margaret, York, Norman; Skelton, Barnack, and 
Wells Cathedral, Early English; Leverington, 
Northleach, and Baxford, Decorated ; and Laven- 
ham, Ardleigh, and Woolpit, Perpendicular. 

Although fonts have of recent years received so 
much special attention, notably in Mr. Francis 
Bond’s monograph, and in x and Harvey’s 
English Church Furniture, nevertheless the multi- 
tude of admirable and highly interesting fonts is so 
large that Mr. Wall’s chapters are in no sense super- 
fluous. Every student of fonts will naturally miss 
some exceptional examples. It is, for instance, rather 
curious that neither Mr. Bond nor Mr. Wall gives 
any picture or description of the very notable late 
fourteenth-century font of Crosthwaite, Cumberland ; 
its long undecipherable inscriptions were solved by 
the late Sir A. W. Franks. Professor Stephens has 
satisfactorily proved that the Bridekirk font of the 
same county is twelfth century, and not “ possibly of 
the eighth century.” The section dealing with 
“Liturgical Observances” is excellent, and ought to 
help to remove a variety of common blunders. 


* * * 


OxrorD County Historigs: CHESHIRE. By 
Charles E. Kelsey, M.A. With ten maps and 
forty-nine illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1911. Crown 8vo., pp. 224. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. 

This is a volume in the useful series of county 
histories intended for use in schools, the main idea 
being to tell the story of a county in relation to and 
as illustrated by the prebistoric and historic remains, 
ancient sites and buildings, still to be found within 
its borders. Cheshire is a capital example of the 
successful a of this method, for the county 
area is well defined geographically by physical 
features, and the history of the county has ton to 
an unusual extent affected and influenced by its 
natural conditions. A brief sketch of the physical 
features and of the geological history of the county 
occupies the first three chapters; then the story as 
illustrated by local antiquities is traced step by step. 
Flint implements, burial urns, needles of bone and 
horn, corn querns, and bronze implements have all 
been found at various times and places within the 
county boundaries, and many British barrows can still 
be seen, and the routes of ancient trackways can still 
be traced. Mr. Kelsey refers to these various dis- 
coveries, states where examples can be seen, and 
round them tells the story of the county from pre- 
historic to Roman times. In similar illustrative 
fashion the successive influence of the Romans, 
Saxons, Angles, Scandinavians, «and Normans is 
traced and connected wherever ible with extant 
remains. All the panorama of the Middle Ages, the 
development of church architecture, the growth of 
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the towns, the coming of the friars, the wars of the 
Roses—every phase of it has left.its:marks still to be 
traced. With Elizabethan and Stuart times, the 
great Civil War, and the more recent eighteenth 
century and still later days, illustrative matter is 
equally or still more abundant. Mr. Kelsey has 
performed his task very skilfully, though we fear 
that the number of boys and girls who will really 
appreciate the book and be capable of thoroughly 
assimilating the results of his work must be somewhat 
limited. The book, however, should be studied by 
the ‘‘ grown-ups ”’ as well as the young people of the 
county, for it is admirably done. The illustrations 
are numerous and helpful. 


* * * 


EXTRACTS FROM STATE PAPERS RELATING TO 
FRIENDS. Third Series, 1664 to 1669. Pub- 
lished for the Friends’ Historical Society. 
London: Headley Brothers, 1912. Demy 8vo., 
pp. viii+ 213-294. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

This continuation of a useful work is very welcome. 
The extracts printed illustrate various aspects of 
Quaker life and suffering under King Charles II. 
In October, 1664, Colonel Slingsby wrote to Secretary 
Williamson from the Isle of Wight describing the 
capture of a number of Friends gathered at a meeting. 
Many were sent to prison, and one woman being ill 
the Colonel offered to release her on payment of 
half-a-crown fine, but ‘‘soe strong a spiritt of 
obstinacye had possest her, that she rather chose to 
dye there than pay her halfe Crowne.” Two visitors 
who were present at the meeting were seized, and 
proving contumacious were presented with ‘‘the 
Alcoran in Englishe w“ really fitts their humour.” 
The Colonel seems to have hoped they would 
‘‘turne Turkes”! Most of the extracts refer to 
persecution in one form or another. There is a list 
of ‘* Dispersers of Quaker Books,” which is endorsed 
‘¢q., how proved.” Proof was probably difficult. 
If the list may be accepted it shows that the dis- 
persal of Quaker literature was arranged for all over 
the country. There are also a few notes of printers 
of ‘‘ Seditious Books.” A curious item is the brave 
protest of a ship’s crew against the transportation of 
Quakers. These Bristol sailors refused to carry three 
such persons sentenced to banishment. They quietly 
put them ashore ‘‘to go whither they please,” and 
put their hands to a written, bravely-worded certifi- 
cate and defence of their action. One wonders what 
the upshot of the business was, Another notable 
protest is from one John North, of Scrooby, to the 
King. North’s son had been barbarously “ pistol’d 
to death at his owne house dore.” In 1665 Quakers 
at Bristol opened their shops on Christmas Day 
‘to shew theire contempt of authoryty ”; but Lord 
Oxford’s troopers forced them to close. Some of the 
epithets bestowed on the men and women who would 
not think as those in authority wished them to do are 
amusing. To Sir Philip Musgrave of Carlisle they 
were ‘‘Brainesick discontented Men”; another 
official person found them “infinitely impudent and 

rovokeinge”; the usual term is ‘‘ phanatickes.” 

he part ends with a series of extracts relating to the 
confinement of William Penn in the Tower. We 
hope this valuable series may be continued. 


CounTY CHURCHES: SUFFOLK. By T. Hugh 
Bryant. With illustrations. . London: George 
Allen and Co. Lid. 1912. Two vols., fools- 
cap 8vo., pp. xii+174 and x+246. Price 2s. 6d. 
net each volume. 

These two volumes, with those already issued on 
the neighbouring county of Norfolk, bring home to 
the reader the amazing ecclesiological wealth of the 
Eastern Counties. These Suffolk volumes contain 
condensed accounts of more than 530 churches, and 
we can well believe that Mr. Bryant has found no 
small difficulty in deciding what to include and what 
to omit. As in other districts, the churches in the 
materials of their construction reflect to no small 
extent the geological conditions of the county. There 
is no building stone in Suffolk, hence, says Mr. 
Bryant, ‘‘ the constant and ingenious use of flints and 

bbles gathered from the surface of the fields, or 

om the seashore.’’ Some twenty churches are still 

more or less roofed with thatch, a covering which 
Mr. Bryant thinks ‘peculiarly suitable and pic- 
turesque for the smaller village churches.” e 
drawbacks and dangers of thatched roofs, however, 
are many, and were well stated by the Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn White ina series of articles which he contributed 
tothe Antiquary in 1902. The picturesqueness of the 
thatch, however, when kept in good repair, is un- 
deniable. There is interesting brickwork in some of 
the Suffolk churches ; a few of the fabrics contain 
Roman bricks or tiles. No less than some forty 
churches have round towers, a few of these being of 
Saxon date, the simple explanation being that they 
were so built to save the expense of stone quoins— 
stone being hard to come by. Internally, Suffolk 
churches are remarkable for the large amount of fine 
pre-Reformation woodwork still to be found, despite 
the shocking havoc wrought by Downing and his 
gang in 1643. The county is also rich in fonts and 
brasses, while Easter sepulchres, ambries, and other 
features of interest abound. The churches are treated 
in alphabetical order of rural deaneries as at present 
existing, the first volume being devoted to the western 
division of the county, and the second to the eastern 
division. Mr. Bryant’s notes and descriptions are 
necessarily much condensed, so that the volumes can 
hardly be said to be very readable, but for reference 
purposes they are invaluable. As this series of County 
Churches lengthens, the volumes will afford an un- 
equalled survey of, and guide to, the churches of the 
whole country. The illustrations are numerous, and 
so helpful that the reader will wish there were more. 
The fine plate, opposite p. 102, in vol. i., for ex- 
ample, gives the student a better idea of the splendid 
oa elaborately carved roof of Mildenhall Church 
than any amount of description. In the same volume 
is an admirable reproduction of the brass of Sir Robert 
de Bures (1302) in Acton Church—‘ the third oldest 
in the whole country, but takes precedence on account 
of its preservation ; it is probably the finest military 
brass extant.” The plate, though small, renders 
every detail with great fidelity ; but indeed the illus- 
trations throughout these volumes are, for the most 
part, remarkably good. 


* * * 
We have received a beautifully printed and very 
prettily produced booklet of 54 pages— A Short 
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Account of the Antient Parish of Merstham, Surrey— 
by the rector, the Rev. R. I. Woodhouse, M.A. 
Merstham is fortunate in having one of the most 
picturesque churches in Surrey. The excellent pro- 
portions of the tower and the shingled broach spire at 
once attract and satisfy the eye. Internally, there is 
the remarkable feature that the north and south 
chapels which were added to the chancel in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries respectively, are 
now in éach case divided therefrom by an arcade of 
a single arch and a fraction. A number of brasses 
and an Early English piscina of singular beauty, are 
among the other special features of this interesting 
church. Mr. Woodhouse speaks of the piscina as 
being a part of an original Norman church, but we 
think he is wrong. He gives an outline of the early 
history of the parish and of the succession of its 
rectors, based on notes by the Jate rector, Canon 
Pearman, with some interesting details of Cromwel- 
lian times; but he makes no attempt to describe the 
church and its many features of interest, which is 
surely a strange omission. A chronological list of the 
rectors from 1279 to the present day, and some pages 
of memoranda of local happenings, copied from 
entries made by the rectors in the ‘‘ Merstham Parish 
Register Christlings” book from 1765 to 1911, conclude 
the booklet, which many outside the pleasant Surrey 
parish will be glad to possess. Copies may be had, 
price Is. 6d., from the rector. The proceeds of the 
sale are to be given to the fund for providing a two- 
manual organ for Merstham Church. 


* * * 


The Somersetshire Archzological Society have issued 
a second edition, price 9d., of the Guide to the Char- 
Bonnier Collection of Fewter in Taunton Castle 
‘Museum, the first edition of which was noticed in the 
Antiquary for April, 1908. The collection was then 

ibed as one of the finest in England, and had 


d 
Beli Penerously deposited on loan in the Taunton 


Castle Museum. Since 1908 Mr. Charbonnier has 
added considerably to his collection, and as increased 

yace is now available the whole is well exhibited. 
This has necessitated the issue of a second edition of 
the descriptive Guide, prepared by the curator, Mr. 
H. St. George Gray, with a dozen pages and several 
plates added. The pieces in this extensive collection 
are carefully described—they are numbered from 1 to 
388—there is an informing introduction, and both the 
photographic plates and the outline drawings in the 
text add much to the value and interest of this very 
useful. Guide. All collectors and students of pewter 
will find it a desirable possession. 


% *k * 


We have received vol. ii. part 4 of Mr. H. Harrison’s 
dictionary of Surnames of the United Kingdom (Eaton 
Press, 190, Ebury Street, S.W., price 1s. net.) which 
covers the ground from Oldacre to Peache. We 
have often spoken in terms of praise of the parts of 
this Dictionary as they have appeared, and the pro- 
gress of the work only deepens our sense of the value 
of Mr. Harrison’s labours. It would be easy to be 
critical in matters of detail here and there, but speak- 
ing generally the level of the work is very high. Mr. 
Harrison is no guesser ; his philology is sound; the 


occasional illustrative quotations are much to the point 
(we could wish there were more of them) ; and much 
information is packed into a small compass. In the 
September Architectural Review we notice especially 
Mr. Edgcumbe Staley’s concluding article on ‘‘ The 
Art of the Della Robbia’’; ‘‘ Interior Decoration, 
1666-1715,” by Miss M. Jourdain; and ‘‘ The Hotel 
Biron, Paris,’ by Mr. Jasper Kemmis, all beautifully 
illustrated. We have also on our table ivista 
@’ Italia, August, and a Clearance Catalogue of 
Books chiefly relating to the Tudor and Stuart Periods, 
containing not a few bargains, issued by Mr. P. M. 
Barnard, of Tunbridge Wells. 


Correspondence. 


ml 
THE ARMS OF GLASGOW. 
(See ante, p. 360.) 
: TO THE EDITOR. 
I AM very much obliged to Mr. J. Gladstone Gray for 
kindly amplifying the story of the origin of the salmon 
in the arms of r- Soeng 
ALBERT WADE. 
Preston, 
September 12, 1912. 
CORBRIDGE EXCAVATIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

The filling in of the series of interesting buildings 
which have been uncovered this year was announced 
to begin on Monday, oe 23. On the roth 
Mr. R. H. Forster, who has so ably supervised these 
important excavations, received an unexpected gift, 
in the shape of a pair of handsome silver candlesticks, 
with the inscription: ‘‘ Presented to Mr. R. H. 
Forster, F.S.A., on the occasion of his marriage, by 
the employees at Corstopitum excavations, 1912.” 
‘Mr. Rutherford, the foreman, neatly made the 
presentation, referring happily to the pleasant rela- 
tions which had always existed between the recipient 
and the workmen. In returning thanks, Mr. Forster, 
who was completely taken by surprise, said he hoped 
his forthcoming marriage would not interfere with 
his work at Corstopitum ; he would probably take 
a house in Corbridge for the ‘‘ digging” season. 

NORTHERNER. 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 

would first write to the Editor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 
_ TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
well always recetve careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed a ts enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be ‘ 





